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Three Complete Short Stories. 


Trials of Tiny Partridges.—By Our Spori. . 
Contributor. (Wéth Wustrations). 


Billiards Without Beer—About the Nex ' 
Temperance Billiard Halls.—By Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, MP. 


Quips and Jestlets.—Edited by BR. G. Knowles. 


2 Ey Y Unexpected Tips._Some Good Stories b 
— 42 000 Po AY ee People You Often Hear About. . 


Ten Other Topical Articles. 
£2,000 Railway Insurance, and 
£100 Insurance Against Flying Accidents. 


Free nasi nsurance. 
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Ez Power behind | 
the Worker ~- 


Well-nourished, alert, vigorous and cheerful 
workers are Britain’s first need. 
This is what makes Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
a national benefactor. All over the country, 
the best work is being done by the men who 
had Vi-Cocoa with their breakfasts. There is 
nothing fanciful or extravagant in this idea. 
It is true. Factory managers, engineers, great 
employers of labour know it to be true. 
Thousands of the workers themselves have 
written and said that it is true. They can do 
better work, and enjoy their work too, with 
Vi-Cocoa as their helper. Their wives can see 
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the difference in them. They are stronger, Fe 

healthier, more cheerful, fuller of energy and se 

ith a ge Bee Nitality since Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa began a 
oe OEE < a Sy, to be their regular breakfast drink. They ee 

goat BR ee de keep their jobs, and can “play” better as Pe 
ae ee well‘as work better since they had Vi-Cocoa. ee 

i a | , Try it once, and you will know. The grocer iS 

sells it in 6d. packets, or 9d. and 1/6 tins. Be 

Ask for it by name—Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. ia 


Do not ask your grocer for cocoa, Ask for 


Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—it makes all the : 5 
difference. ee 

Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in Gd. packets 
and 9d. and 1/6 tins. 
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ii | PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


oe CENUINE SARCAINS. 
This Phenemena!l Offer is made to the 
readers of Pearson’s Week! (aoe), On 
receipt of P.O. for 5/6 we will fo: direct 
from our Loomseto sour address, one of our 
“ PRUDENTIAL” 
REAL 
SEAMLESS 
WCVEN 
HALF-CUINEA 


If Your Health is the Principal Item in your Capi 


1 en's “FRUIT SALT 


will prove the most profitable invest- 
ment from a therapeutical point 
of view. 


IN HOT WEATHER 


it is mecessary ‘to keep the 
blood pure and the Liver 
active to keep. well. 
The ideal Summer 
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loome, thus saving the 
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Morey willingty returned 
Repeat Orders SodUnsaticited Te 
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to 


Curtains, &0., Lb pov lie — earson’ z Ibias (1/9/10) when Se B.— — 
packed free, ax nagar pen Leeds.” Cheques & F.0.’s payable to” 


F HOD@SON & SONS 1.225. e.eerss.. WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS, 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE containing 
12 a 21/- 


Invalu:. 
for 
Summ 
complaints, | 
gestion, Diarrh 
Impure _ Blood, 
Skin Eruptions. 
priceless boon 
travellers. It reliev. 
Sea - Sickness and trun 
dizziness, and quickly corrc:': 
any disorder caused by chan:- 
vf food, water, or cHmate. 


wi EBD P AEP. 


Meney 
Phe let, packed free, amd sent on 
recetpt of amount. 
8 Buperd Guality Cream Blankets, 
warm, and comfortable, 68m. 
., Denutifally whipped with 


Benes 5 Heather - coloured 
Riegel, & most dusable and use 
tal size Gin. by Tein. 
a fot ick army got and 
iat finished and : “ 

very dumble quility, voft, warm, end 

make, sptendié durable qualit;,, size Sin. 

velvet, wash well, 


o 


It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children, 
The best of all household remedies for Bummer-time—and all times. 


Gentle and safe in its action it does not cause griping ©: 
weakness. Always keep ft in the fhouse or in your traveli n> 
bag in readiness for emergencies. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STOR 


OOPS S5OO4 


— Bedroom hang Given with each rom. 
Linens, Curtains, &c., 


mentioning 
¥. HODGSON rt “SONS es 
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R) BEST and PUREST 
LARGEST SALE IN $ BR 


ALL THE GREAT ARTISTES HAVE SUNG. 


Right In your own family elreie you may reproduce ali the 
finest talent of the day—Harry Lauder’s Greatest Successes, 
Witkte Bard’s Irresistible Humour, Malcolm Scott's Delightful 
Patter, George Robey’se Gereaming Absurditics, and all the 
Great Singers, Solo Perfermere, Orchestras and Bands, 
may be heard at your own fireside. Endicss enjoyment 
and genuine amusement ali ef the very highest quality. 


BBREAL MEDICAN GUIDE 

BS ge es iSerbella” s 
y.—P. WwW.“ 

oga Read, London. 


| is High ign Holborn, "Tosdon, 


WE DELIVER our new perfected ‘CORONAPHONB’ 
complete with efi Accessories and 10 Superb DISC 
RECORD SBLECTIONS to all approved orders for 5/- 


B ITING, — Novelists. 
TYP ate Ses story-writers, 


ow ‘oe. KEE?P Fit.-a 
ise Card, eon 20 


from The: Puntisner, + 
Wo, - tavEeT ve 


with order and your promise to pay the balance by © 
monthly paymente of Bie if satisfied with the ssachine. 
This MAGHIFICEN? aSTROLOGT.— Bvents, Changes, Fortunate 
GRAMOPHONE whieh <r Bona dete, 1 P.0.—Prot. Gowid, 
ls our own Ja . oad, Cardiff. 
apeciality is absolutely 
; OLD ARTIFICIAL | TRETE BOUGET, 
3 improvemeat. —S \ N rr} re. "Reon 1 


tage are and | made, — Messrs ‘Havules 
address to Bor 1 T],0l0 Pearson's Weekly, i ON SN a on 
Stréet, London, W.C. tooyears). 


7K earned by Advert'sement ORILDREN ae 

munities for ambitious ROGERS' ae er, round 
ple. Prospec' particulars Chemists, or 

ge Davis Advertining Sebo01 (Dept 6), 6 Geter Bea J Sonean Road) Bia} 

Street, London, W. 


GATALOGUE FREE Send for our now 
iltustrated containing all 


— ef beth Needle and 
Basy Monthly Payment Terms. 


GRAND | RECORD OFFER. 


2 ENCTURES BENTIRSLY 
by th ne patent rea) ‘pigskin. 


RHEUMATIGH, Sout, supers voles, 8/3 : “maser rT] 


permanently Orewant Remedy Oo. Carjion Mease 
Birmingham. 
we bRroous Every man eu! 
Vericood gra, ty moon ae agers 
describing 366 its ry Tio agers. 
tera ere eae 
hye ane: London, & 


Sent 
2 & © chancery 


Leaae’ sucorentul rewults. — 
REAL SE VONEAE Ci 


CLOTTED) : 
absolutely pure; no presei's 
big | the most efficacious subst. 
Taz | liver oil; invaluable for v: 
axing | invalids, 4 lb., te. 6d.; | 


to the Countesses Cadoysa’ 


donald, 
COMPETITIONS —Racietve Trepies, | 10>: ata fad ates & 
Pinals, Dittoes, etc. Bxpe eld, © 
* Answers” Picture Story and two wol! Mrs. CCNY 


with four solationa, 1/-.—J. Stuart, 34 The "Grove: 5 
Honmeremith, Ww BRIDESTOWE, 3.9., 9° 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Boos Barss, 


No. 1051. 


Scuttlers and their dastardly trade. They sink vessels 
worth practically nothing and reap a rich harvest. 


Ix old days the crime of scuttling a ship for the purpose 
of swindling marine underwriters was unishable b 
death, and Captain Codling of the brig Adventure; whic 


he coolly sank off Brighton beach on a calm sunny day, 
is only one of man. who were be to justice and 
hanged for dastardly work of this kind. . 

It might be supposed that, in these days of submarine 
cables and wire communication, the scuttler was 
extinct, but the contrary is proved by the recent case of 
a certain Welsh steamer which appears to have been 
over insured, and deliberately sunk. 

The fact is that, so far from ship-scuttling being an 
extinct offence, there have been so many cases of the kind 
during the past few years as to render special legislation 
necessary ; and last year a Bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment by the President of the Board of Trade “ to prohibit 

ambling on loss by maritime rils.”* 

The Bill had nothing to do with legitimate insurance, but 
sought to prevent @ person withaqut an insurable interest 
ina ship from effecting a rely Ka her. As Mr. Churchill 
pointed out, such an individu had nothing to gain by 
the safe arrival of the vessel in question, but could rofit 
only by her loss, Therefore. he naturally desi her 
loss, and it was certain that in some cases members of 
crews had been bribed to effect such losses. 

Divers Set To Work. 

The special case which began the agitation for the 
abolition of these gambling licies, occurred in 
August, 1907, when a large Cardiff steamer foundered 
during pe: fine weather in the Grecian Archipelago. 

At the inquiry it was stated that the ship was worth 
£12,000 only afloat, but £24,000 at the bottom of the sea. 
The court found that her captain showed no desire to 
save his vessel, but abandoned her prematurely. His 
certificate was suspended for eighteen months, and the 
judgment was ordered to be sent to the Public Prosecutor. 

The annals of Lloyd's are full of cases of swindles or 
attempted swindles. In one case @ ship which was 
supposed to have on board a cargo of valuable copper ore, 
and which was insured as such, went down some twelve 
miles from our southern coast. Possibly by some mis- 
calculation on the part of her scuttlers, the depth in which 
she sank was only some eighteen fathoms. Lloyd's 
ect divers to work, and found that the valuable “ore " 
consisted of bad metal. The owners’ claim for heavy 
compensation was hastily withdrawn. 

The case of a certain barque was another in which 
the swindlers badly over-reached themselves. The skipper, 
who was part owner, loaded “his ship with a cargo 
of entirely valueless timber, and sailed away. Arrived at 
® convenient distance from land, he gave his crew a keg 
of rum, and as soon as they were all hopelessly intoxicated, 
proceeded to bore holes in the bottom of his ship. 
Kept Afloat By Her Cargo. 


The wretched crew awoke to find their ship half-full 


of water, and though they worked hard at the pumps, 


were soon forced to take to the boats. The waves were 
breaking over the deck as they rowed away, and the 
captai, no doubt, congratulated himself upon the success 
of his rascally plot, But imagine his dismay when, within 
twenty-four hours of reaching land, a steamer arrived 
with the barque in tow! Her cargo of worthless timber 
had kept her afloat. 

As soon as she was docked, no fewer than fifteen holes 
were found in her bottom, and the natural result was that 
her skipper was promptly arrested and brought to justice. 

One result of this form of crime is that the premium 
charged by the underwriters varics, not so much according 
to the seaworthiness of a vessel as in regard to the reputa- 
tion enjoyed by her owners. 

An Atlantio liner belonging to one of tho great firms 

can be insured for a whole twelve months for four or five 
guineas per cent., while a tramp steamer may have to pay 
double these rates. 
t! As was mentioned in the trial of the case referred to at 
, te beginning of the article, certain ports, like certain firms, 
lave a bad reputation. It would be invidious to mention 
names, but it is a fact that tramp steamers sailing from 
one particular British port have to pay premiums much 
in excess of those paid by vessels sailing from such ports as 
Liverpool or Bristol. 


Twenty-four of the beat stories money 


©5TO INTEREST@». 
To ELEVATE, To AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 8, 1910. 


Farmes on board a steamer (suffering 4 deal 
from the rolling of the vessel), to friend: “ This capt’n 
don’t understand his business, Why don’t ho keep in 
the furrows ?” 

SOC 


“Tommy Torr,” cried the teacher severely, “ why did 
you chalk your name on this new desk ? a 

“T had to," replied Tommy; “I got no penknife to 
carve it with.” 

SOC 

Tar Vicar (to sexton): “ Why don’t you see that the 
seats in the church are dusted now and then, Tombs ?” 

Tombs (the sexton): “I do, sir; the congregation does 
it every Sunday morning, sir.”* 


a Ol 


“ Dorotiy always begins a novel in the middle.” 

“ What’s that for?” 

“Why, then she has two problems to be excited over— 
how the story will end and cow it will begin.” 


_—_OCoX 


“ My lazy son has at last decided on s profession that 
he thinks he’ll like.” 

“Good. What has he chosen ?”* 

“ He wants to be a lineman for a wireless telegraph 
dompany.” F 

>_—_0Cc 

Foxp Morner: “ Johnny, I told you that you might 
have a piece of cake, but I see you have taken two pieces. 
Why did you do that ?” JA 

Small Jobnny: “ Well, mamma, I’ve been making 
believe there was another little boy visiting me, 80, of 
course, I had to give him a piece, too,” 
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THE IDLE GOLFER. 


The bare wide moor, the breezy highland, 
The quaint old town besid: the sea, 

The cliffs that frown o'er sandy beaches, 
What memories they awake in me! 


I watch the golfers idly golfing, 
With pleasure, tinged w.th envious pains 
And, dreaming through the noon of summer, 
I live that old time o’er again, & 


Wh-n I, the keart within me burning 

With thoughts that make the strong tongue weak, 
Drove three balls ost of bounds aad Jost them 

And on the fourth ball broke my clezk ! 
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Uxcie: “ You are a very nice little girl to ask me to 
have More soup. Now why do you want me’to have it ? ” 
Nicce : ‘‘ So you won’t eat so much of the chicken as you 
did last time.” 
>_COC 

Wrre: “John, there must be a lot of iron in your 
system.” 

Husband : “ Why do you think so ?” 

Wire : “ Because you invariably lose your temper when 
you get hot.” 

Ce) Ol a 

Tur Mrsister: “ Mackintosh, why don’t you come to 
church now ?” 

Mackintosh : ‘‘ For three reasons, sir. Firstly, I dinna 
like yer theology; secondly, I dinna like yer singing ; 
and thirdly, it was in your Lirk I first met my wife,” 

COC 

Eraet: “There goes Mrs. Hadcash. She married 
young Hadcash, you know. He had plenty of money 
and a promising cough.” 

Edith : “So I’ve heard. But he went in for yachting 
and horse-racing and lost both his cough and his money.” 


OCC 


MaaistTrate (to ’bus conductor): “ Did prisoner give 
any reason for wishing to fight you ? 

Conductor: “Yes, your worship. ’E was disorderly, 
ard when I holds out my hand for the money he puts up 
‘ig dukes and says, ‘ None but the brave deserve the fare.’” 


COC 


Jack: “ Yes, I had a little balance in the bank, but 
I became engaged two months azo, and now——”* 

Tom: ‘ Ah, love makes the world go round ! ”* 

Jack: “ Yes; but I didn’t think it would go round so 
fast as to cause me to lose my balance.” 
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WE NOW. INSURE YOU ¢. 
AGAINST ACCIDENT - ¢ 
BY AEROPLANE. - - 


Full particulars on page tit. of red cover. ~ 
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Where the methods of the American Press differ from 
ours. They are extremely wrath at the “ English” tactics 
pursued by Inspector Dew. 


From one point of view the Crippen case has been 
extremely remarkable: the attitude of the police has 
ch sompletely towards pressmen, as never before 
h Press been taken so completely into the confidence 
of Scotland Yard. Instead of the pressman receiving the 
cold shoulder, he has been encouraged in giving the 
greatest pouty to the facts regarding the case. 

This change is due to the fact that the police have 
recognised that one of their greatest aids to justice is wide 
publicity. While at times the newspapers may divulge 
information likely to hamper the police in their investiga- 
tions, on the whole the balance has been on the other side. 

Time after time the Press has been instrumental in 
bringing criminals to book when the police had to admit 
their complete helplessness. Thus, Lefroy, the railway 
murderer, was run to earth through the work of the 
newspapers. 

Every police station in the country had full particulars 
regarding the man who was wanted, together with a 
Se but no good came of this method of publicity. 

hen, one day, a newspaper came out with a portrait of 
the man. The proprietor of a wretched little lodging 
house recognised the portrait as being that of a man who 
had stayed in the house, The result was the almost 
immediate arrest of Lefroy. 

They Shadow Suspected Persons. 

At last our ultra-conservative police officials have 
realised that one of their chief instruments is the Press. 
All the same, the American pressmen were greatly surprised 
at the rebuffs they received at the hands of the New 
Scotland Yard police official. 

The newspaper correspondents in Quebec were extremely 
irritated at ,what they styled the “ English” manner 
in which the inspector conducted his case, that official 
withholding information which is usually given to 
journalists in America. Most of the reporters considered 
that they ought to be allowed to interview the prisoners, 
and get their “full story” for publication. 

In the United States the newspapers own their own 
detective forces, there being specie reporters attached 
to the big American newspapers, who spend a great 
portion of their time in shadowing eceneetel persons, with 
the object of obtaining clues of value in criminal cases. 

In this way crimes are area nestly nipped in the bud, 
or the perpetrators are rapidly brought to justice. As, 
however, it is the object of the newspaper to keep public 
interest at the highest tension, the most innocent facts 


| are woven into an elaborate tissue of scare news, “‘ facts ”’ 


being manufactured wholesale in the race for sensational 
information. 

Doubtless, the official police in many cases obtair 
material of great importance from the Press in conducting 
criminal inquiries, but in many cases the criminal receives 
aid. Every particle of information is reported, even the 
movements of the police, so that the public may have ful 
information. As a result, the criminal frequently learns 
exactly his best way of escape. 

Everything is Raked Out. 

The newspaper detectives are employed in s manncr 
which would not be tolerated here, for liberty has 
degencrated into license. The American Press, in fact, 
has usurped the functions of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and, without any authority whatever, has 
constituted itself an independent police organisation. 

There is no mock modesty about the newspaper detcc- 
tives, and, without the slightest considcration for other 
people’s feelings, the men rake out everything which has 
the slightest connection with any cause célébre. Where 
the official policeman would be deterred from going hy 
reasons of common decency, the newspaper reporter will 
rush in, the private home possessing no sanctity. 

Not only is this so, but if information is not forthcoming 
in response to his cheeky cross-cxamination, he will take 
care that his paper contains some damaging allusions 
to the persons who have cold-shouldered him. ‘T!:4 
result is that perfectly innocent people are held up 1 
»ublic odium, the detective-reporter, with the mt 
breeceu impudence, bringing to light every fact o: 4 
damaging or sensational nature, 
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— Yie World's Best Slories 


. Told Week by Week. 
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Cut Out the Flute. 
“Turem is nothing,” says Mr. R. G. Knowles, the 
comedian, who edits our Quips and Jestlets page 
~ this af audience aud 


“se trying te the nerves 
am inferior band. . 

’* When I was playing at Misouly, a little mining village 
in Montana, U.8.A., 1 had trouble with the flautist. 
He couid.do practically anything on his instrament but 
play in time and play in tune. 


any longer, and not wit 
I whi to the’ 
ee ight, said that worthy, ‘ we'll try it again.” 

“J didn't in the least. knew why, bui we tried again, 
and once mere I whispered, thougit less softly, ‘Cut out 
the flute t * 

“* Yea, yes,” exclaimed the leader, now palpably dis- 
concerted, * we'll rus through it again,” and again the flute 
disturbed the harmeny. 

is exasperated, I yelled, “Cut out the ffute, 

~ 


X . 


at me, 8' 
“*8 you want me to be eut out, de you t* 
¢ te come baci,” F answered. 
"m the mayor of this town, and 


ffi 


ef 


F 


5 
F 
F 
F 
g 


had a. reputa' 
conversation 


yous people. 


the Third. There was 
is no excuse now.” 


mouclr’ 
as his great-grandsom possesses, America might still be 
Prince at once turned the subject, te the great 


relief of alt ; but at the end ef the function he 
pipped Me ine’s hand, with a twinkle of admiration 
eyes. 


A Lord at Play. . 
Fa. ._Lorp Hawez, the fameus erieketer, celebrated his 
birthday by scoring forty-four runs for M-C.C. 
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t Hertfordshire. Many are the anecdotes of which |. 


be is the hero 
On one: occasion he was the captain of a team-touring 
Is onc of the Colonies. An anxious native went up te one 
ef the English players before play began, and id : 
*} suppose, now, there ain't no chance ef Lord "Awke 
in’ out’erd "isself to see ‘ow ’is men are doin’ ?™ 
“ He is here,” was the reply. - 
“What! Lord ’Awke: ’isself 2?” 


ae 


* Of course.” 
Where ?” 
Over there.” 
The Colonial gazed in the direetion 
asked 


“- . 
indicated. Then he 
se in flannels for t” 
« Why, he’s going to play, ef course.” 
For & moment the map could hardly realise ih At 
bength he stammered : 
~ Lord ’Awke play ’isself!’” 
Of course, man, of course,” was the impatient reply. 
* Ah,” rejoined the Colonial knowingly ; “ but ’e won't 


. & Be 
Pevveve. 
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Why did the bird-man descend so bh 


“Me 


f 


London recently 
pt And what do you think of 


Finally, being unable to stand his terrible noises | service, 
ing to hurt. the man’s feelings, | 


ou? * 
The. eulprit arose, and shaking his instrument | _ 


Mrs. Wiccrx, the Ameriean 


“ You remind me ef the lnd'y whe sat. beside 
Mr. Ciiton ab jan,” Ge wothoreas pled ially. 


Doyle once sat at a dinner 
to consult him about some thefts. . 
“*My detective powers, he replied, ‘ave st your 


madam. 

“*Well,’ anid the lady, ‘ ¢ and mysterious, 
thefts have been occurring at my house for » long time.. 
Thus, there disappeared: hast week a motor horn, @ broom,, 
a box of golf balls’ a left riding beot, a dictionary, and half- 
a-dozen tin pie-plates.” 

“* Aha," said. 
madam, is quite clear. You keep a goat.’ = 


is straight and rigid, 
poy above the square white fie, 


eart of the carteenist and e fassination 


at an election meeting in No a 


Once 


Spencer, and: : 
“Do tell us how you get into them collars t” 


Mr. S r was alf 


the. meeting 2 
apologised, and promised Mr. Spencer his vote, ‘ 


told a story about her New- | 


pudding 


when : { i 
““*] have put im this ae * coin, a. little ching doll, 
and a button. Whoever gets the coin will be rich. Who- | 


ever gets the dolt wilt be married before the year is out. 
But whoever gets the button will be am old maid." 

“Well, the pudding disappeared rapidly, and the 
little girls soon Found, coin and the china doll. But 
the button did not turn up. Ne ene got the button. 
This amazed me. 
alone by the fire in my room : 
put it in the pudding myself.” 

“Tl tell you,’ the little girl confessed, turning 
with confusion. ‘Ldot the button. I didn’t want every 
body to laugh at tho I thwallowed it.’ ” : 

When Wives Work. \ 

Ar the 
hairy, Ainu Japan. Three. of them were given a 
motor ride round London. “ More than much,” was their 
verdict, as they rode in the “ wagon that goes without 
oxen.” @ 


Park where,’ stretched. prone upor the grass, crowds: af 
the were basking in. the sunshine. 

“They do not work ?” sea Shirabe,. a sturdily 
built man of forty-six. No, he 


houses ?* he said. 
“ But their wives are not also asleep in the sunshine,” 


people 7” ‘ 

the wires of the baskers, she was told, were probably 
at wor 

She uttered a little cooing exclamation at the recognitio 
of a familiar truth. “ Their wives work,” she 
“That is why they are rich.”* 


Run to Earth. 


CarprvaL Merry Dzt Vab, who recently came into 
preminence over the trouble in Spain, was the hero of 
an amusing adventure some time ago. 


See. was interested, and 
out until the formal notice had been served on the 
Secretary. For some time the officials of the law had 
endeavoured to catch Cardinal Merry del Val without 
success. Then, one day, news came that: he had gone to 
40a arriving there they found bathing, 

i re they his Eminence ing,. 80 
an ofietal wontons ia:a boat te intercept. him. Onceagain 
the Cardinabeladed him, for, being a powerful. swimmer, he 
made for the shore at top speed and dived into his cabin. 

Having finished dressing, he cautiously emerged, but, 
— of the man of law, he drova sway to a 
| café for lane a he discovered, 
to. his chagrin, that he had run te earth at last ; 
oe he was presented with the Court 
lecree, 


of-eourse. | Jast’on sale, price sixpends,' 


Pe emeator of Sherlock Holmes, * the case: | 


to the enlacker.” | 
-he would take a rise eut.ef Mr: } 


very quii .* you are: very much 
a Pie digs wnt sein 


i , wae over the interrupter came up, 


“ That night I said to my: favourite little girl, as we sat | 
‘“““T can/t understand what beeame ef that button. I |. 


rosy }- 
ng aig Exhibition are a number of the 
The car tuned out of the Bayswater Road inta the | - 


was told, they do not work. |, 
“Then they ere the rich people who live in the big | 


said Shirabe’a wife. ‘* Where are the wives of these rich | 


icon | 
said. 


‘There was an action in the Courts in which the Holy | 
ent could not be carried | i 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknivrs 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted jor ti: : 
column. Hf diene ts more than. one: sender of @ piragru: 


used, tle penknife will Be awarded: to. the reader wise 
contwibution wis veveivad fret: 


; STRIKING. 
_A crock striking 12 taltemsix seconds to strike the f:-t 
six —_— How long does it. take to strike the tweiv: 


Solution below, 


—_——- 


TION 


AT A es 
King or People ? 


Wao gains mest at s Coronation, 
Solution, below. 


— 


VALUABLE. 
will. ind me s. werd of five letters, and an artic!e 
eff my head, and I become a mem! +r 
the House of Lordag cut off my tail as well, and | 


TEE. 
HAM, 


AT YOUR SERVICE. 
Tany 10% and to if affix 
The half of a dozen,.cr, if you please, six. 
Add 80: to: that, and them: you: will see 
What well-behaved children te: others will be. 
Solution below. = 


—_——- 


SNOWBALL VERSES ONCE AGAIN. 
a that the latest craze afflicting 
r side of the.herring pond wi: a 
werses,. One newspaper starte 
quaint, verse, and others added to it. 
ired: lines: with the names of *". 
appended.. 
When many fiction. writers: try: 
Their thoughts to give us hot, 
We get e-rot-io novels, with 
The accent on the rot. —Lippincott’s, 
And wher the fisher.leaves: the pool 
And: home does hie, 
We. get.some li-kely stories; with: 
_ The accent on » He, —Topela Capilt. 


And wien: some fellows go down-town 
- Atenight, they make the bull! 
O# coming home quite beanti-ful 


With: the:accent em the fah —Dencer Pot 
Now here: we have the daily rhyme; 
Thong: not as fieree: ae somo, 
_Penned by the office bum-pkin, with 
The accent on: the: bum, 
—Ailanta Georgian. 


And when our readars come serass: 
. © The stoff. that’s: writtem: thus, 
ey mutter cus- _words,, 
ith, the aceent. on cus, 
- —The Commoner. 


SOLUTIONS. 


STRIKING. — 
to be: 12: seconds, but it '3 


AT. A CORONATION. 
| Tur King gains a Crown, but the People get Sovers ier 
. VALUABLE. 
is Peast. Peark Eur! Ear: 

TWO FAMOUS BOOKS. 8 
Tax first is “Innocents Abroad ”—in no sense 
broad. - _—_ 
The second is “Tale of Two Cities. —the tail ( 
cluding syllable) of Manchester and Birmingham. 

AT YOUR SERVICE. 
CLVLL. = civil, 


; Taw word 


urriesily? He wanted to make sure of hic Sepember PEARSON'S: MAGAZINE, 
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JIM TURNER’S “ACCIDENT.” 


-_— 


Ir was altogether a depressing day. The busy people 
pushing their way along the traffic-ridden main streets 
roundly abused the close atmosphere that made them 
swelter at every step. ‘ 

And in Elfin Alley, where the rumble of traffic could 
be ever heard, it was infinitely worse. Gentle breezes 
never coursed through the narrow court, and when the 
: ; sun shone fiercely on the cobble-stoned roadway the 
Taxre have been many important changes in the inhabitants crept inside the shelter-of their own doorways. 
‘ football world since last September. ‘As in former years, To-day, with no sun, but with a heat which hung above 
ive some clubs have been promoted, some degraded, but rarely the cobbles in a vapour, it was beyond endurance. : 
as the relegation question been so full of dramatio Little Jim Turner, clad only in trousers of extraordi- 
features as it was last season. nary width and a ragged shirt, rolled restlessly in the 

Twelve months ago followers of Chelsea were hopeful central gutter of the alley. His gaunt, tired mother 
of seeing their club champions of the First Division of ; Watched him sadly from a window opposite. : 
the English League. To-da , the “ Pensioners’ ” ambition A newspaper cart, driven almost recklessly, turned into 
is confined to getting back into the First Division. the squalid row. 2 

Des pit expensive importations, Chelsea could not nd, Jimmy!” came the warning from the open 
keep t 


*- place in the First Division, and retired from i window. 
cae ¥e ae The driver did not slacken pace. Children were usually 


$@ 


To Spite Relatives he disliked, a Mr. Scott left Instructions 
that His Money was to be Turned into Bank Notes and 


In September, 1903, occurred a most mysterious crime. 
In the wild hills at the back of New York State, known as 
the Adirondacks, a young man named Orlando Dexter, 
son of the millionaire founder of the American News 
Company, was found foully murdered. 

The case created an enormous sensation, and the police 
of the wholé country united in the attempt to discover 
the assassin. But not even the slightest clue was found, 
and to this day the circumstances of the crime remain a 


accompanied by the once-powerful Bolton Wanderers. mystery. Mr. Henry Dexter very nearly went insane 


iele Grimsby Town are missing from the Second Division pays in the road when he came in sight, but they | from grief, and sorrow, no doubt, shortened his life. He 

les of the League this season. Their fate was hard, for olted for safety before any danger arose. died a few weeks ae and by his will set aside a sum of 

i Grimsby a large share in the formation of the Second Jimmy !” wildly shrieked the pale-faced mother. £2,000 as a reward to any person who will obtain the 
Division. But the boy didn’t look up. arrest and conviction of the murderer of his son. 


Wills are usually as\ jeadly dull as most other legal 
documents, but now and then a spice of interest is lent 
.by the curious clauses which they contain, especially 
those which carry out posthumous grudges, 

Guilty of Arson. 

Sometimes a will of this sort leaves its executor in a 
curious dilemma. A case in point is the last testament 
of Mr. Harvey Scott, who died a few years ago at the age 
of eighty-two. In order to prevent his heirs, three 


Hard, too, was the lot of Reading. One of the pioneers Only a few yards separated the cart from the prostrate 
of Southern League football, they were the first to suffer | YOU": ter. Unless the driver were strong in the arm and 
when at last a genuine Second Division of the Southern ull > his horse up on the moment, an accident seemed 
League was formed. Croydon Common, too, deserve inevitable. The man tried to avert it. Standing up in 

the eympathy in losing their place in their first season ifi the the cart, he strained with all his might at the reins. But 
ong First Division of the Southern League, too late. Samson could not have stopped the animal in 
Teans That Go Up. pes Ry Gistance. One wheel of the vehicle went over 

. ; P e boy’s right leg. 
The promotion changes may be summarised as follows : And heart-breaking cry of despair came from the 


EnouisH Leacve First Division. open window. . a : 

Ur Down. “ Love-a-duck!’? murmured the driver, as the cart Te ee eee hatte sui eh i ere: 
Manchester City Chelsea came to a standstill ten yards further on and he dis- $5.000- should be turned into bank notes and publicl 
Oldham Athletic Bolton Wanderers mounted. “Gave me a fearful fright that did, but it| a ined. The executor appealed to the foe to red 

ie Fae A ee paly-want: over a0 * Gently raising the injured lads |-relieved of this task. He quaintly remarked that, if he 
Huddersfield , Grimsby ‘Town. | just cao a lean al Rpts OS | aepenl the wel ha aaaied Eat Se woah be sia 
N.B.—Birmingham retired under the relegation rules, | “It weren't my fault, ma'am,” he pleaded. |“ The oA watden lady of a sarcastic turn of mind, Miss Mar 

but were re-elected. boy was lying there in a faint, or asleep, I should think. | yarchant b ara left * to her dear doctor” a box and all 
SouTHEEN LE4GUE. I ran over his leg. If you'll let me go to the station | i+, ope, When the physician got his legacy home 

Up. 4 age first with these ’ere papers, I'll come back and take him | ana opened it, imagine his feelings at discovering that it 
roydon Common to the ’ospital. Shall only be gorn five minutes.” contained all the pills and potions which he had prescribed 


And away he went, for the mighty British public 


Note.—No new clubs elected to First Division, number | must not be kept waiting for its news. for his late patient in the course of some twenty years’ 


attendance ! 


of clubs in it reduced from twenty-two to twenty. Little Jimmy Turner's mother reverently kissed her 
The formation of a regular Southern League Second | boy’s forked - How a Chapel Lost £900. . — 
ae Division marks the advent of Welsh Association football. e boy opened his eyes and looked tearfully at her. Another moniny old maid who lived in Vienna, was 
ied Of the twelve clubs in the new Second Division, five are | | “ Mummie,” he whispered, “I wasn’t asleep. I lay pestered for years ‘d requests from her three nephews and 
aes Welsh, viz., Cardiff, Aberdare, Ton Pentre, Treharris, and | there ‘cos I wanted the cart to go over me. Cos now | three nieces ‘that she would give them portions to enable 
the Merthyr Town. I shall go to the ‘ospital and after that to a home in the them to marry. At last she died. When her will was read, 
The great change in the football world, however, has | country till I gets properly well, same as Billy Green did, | it was found that about a quarter of a million of motley was 
been the abolition of the wage limit, and other financial | Mummie, mummie dear, I don’t want to leave you, | | divided among the six on condition that the nephews should 
restrictions on clubs and players, don't, but I do want to'go to the country. I ain't hurt | Ret marry before forty, and tne niscss, Ba before thirty. 
That £208 Per Annum. much, and I'll soon get better.” What was more, they were all to live in the same house, 
‘ Pe casual eet a of football is apt to form pictures | And the eyelids closed over his pretty blue eyes and pe care ot ens, Sir pape to. ci haem 
% of famous i ‘ . i 
mous players drawing fabulous salaries, now that | he lapsed into anconsciousness, The deacons of a Baptist Chapel in Cheltenham got a 


the former wage limit of £208 per annum has been abolished ; Reader, every child in every slum wants to go to the 

but such pictures are mnaleadling: country or the sca. It is the greatest idea in their minds. 

The position now is that a club may not pay a player | They dream of what they would do there, of how they 

. sn excess over £208 per annum of more than £52 a year, | would ramble in the meadows, paddle in the brook, or 
tile Further, such excess may not be paid in less than two build sand castles on the seashore. 

rises of £26 each, the first rise to be payable not less Won't you let one poor kiddy realise his ideal ? You 

than two years after the ing of a resolution at the | can, you know, by contributing to the Fresh Air Fund. 

club’s annual general meeting for extra wages, the second | A donation of ten shillings sent to the Secretary, F.A.F., 

tise to be given not less than four years after the passing 17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C., will allow some 


nasty shock when they heard the contents of the will of 
one of the chapel trustees, who died in December, 1908, 
By a codicil he left a hundred pounds to the chapel for 
each deacon who attended his funeral. There were nine 
deacons, but not one of them attended ; so instead of the 
£900 by which the chapel might have been the richer, the 
legacy was void, 

To be Photographed While Hanging. 


uth of such resolution. deserving mite to have a fortnight in the country or by Malevolence and benevolence are oddly blended in 
In effect, therefore, there will be no immediate increase | the sea, whilst ninepence, merely ninepence, will provide | the will of Herr Gottfried Feller, a wealthy brewer of Thun. 
in the footballer’s wages. a glorious day in the country, Reader, will you help the | He bequeathed to his native town a sum of no less than 
On the other hand, the professional footballer will be | good work along ? £30,000, but accompanied the uest by the condition 
able to make, or, at least, to make openly, more money a that a certain person whom he disliked should not be 
, than he used to. re-elected to the Communal Council, while another of 
its eeiunee Are Now Allowed. WISE GEORGE. na pet niin oe oe Fol pata ofa Lepr muninipal 
nuses, formerly forbidden, except by special per- “ Maun," i i office which he he e Council met, and after consider- 

Pa en, ‘ p,"" he said softly, waking her from 4 day- | ; A 
nission of the F Association, are now permitted, ut | dream, “ when we are married, dearest, I wouldn't like ay pig apnea the executors that they 


here, again, the leagues have agreed to certain restrictions! | my little wifie to be worried and bothered at all.”* 


To future, the top five clubs in each division of the English “6 Yo, pet,” she said, “Tm gure you wouldn’t, But What is pro ably the strangest and, at the same time, 


end Southern may distribute bonuses amo the most horrible bequest ever made, is to be found in the 

cr i 2 ; ng | why that remark, George ?” r : : 

. their players acco to the following scale : “Te been thinking, sweet, what an awful trouble it will of pe eee Pap, samely Sn officer in — 
Top Club: A total not exceeding .. £278 . id be gatheri be - regiment of Austrian hussars, who was execu iy 
2nd, * “920 would deci sing i s dini from the Turkey carpet | strangling some few years ago for the murder of his brother. 
3d, wo . ” ** 465 bay ahaa poke me 5 by aed Previous to his execution, the murderer requested that 

iin” ” ” ” “© a “ay best George, potpayere of you! she murmured. | ne might be photographed whilst hanging on the gallows, 
Sth 4 és e 7 On yO ROE Bee et ee 5 and a copy of the ghastly picture sent to his father, » 
P ”» ” »” »» -. 65 I have it,” said he; “we'll toss—tails for Turkey | protestant cle an, whose severity, he declared, was 

t it 13 th layers, therefore, will have a direct interest in keeping mee head for linoleum.” peapotisibleck othe badd 66 into whioh he, bis son, bad 

jee eir club in the first five; and there will be, so to speak, t fell linoleum, and as George tucked his double- | fa jen, , , 

evel te not one but five championships to be won or lost. headed penny. safely in his waistcoat pocket he whispered : So many wills contain unjust and arial wixene Dal 20 


tires Similarly, bonuses are permitted for success in the “Such a head for trifles, did you say, peteic ?”* 


F. A. Cup Ties under this scale : agitation is at present on foot to secure a new Act of 


Parliament which shall lay down that no child shall be 


Winners of the Cup. Atotal not exceeding £275 wholly disinherited except for an adequate reason, A 
Runners-up ‘ ae i 220 la of this kind is already in force in France 
eoien Each defeated Semi-fnalist ;,° 4° » (168 THE SECRET. . ji 
mee round clubs ee ees 110 “Not really 2” 
A i ; . 68 eovccescccsccceccsces SWORE FOAMY F iccescessecerccesceseece esse, 
Second ea “i 7 a 22 “You astound me!”.......... wewene ANATOMICAL. 


Waen the butcher responded to his tclephone bell. 
the shrill voice of a little girl greeted his eass- 

“ Hello, is that Mr. Blank ?” 

** Yes,” he answered kindly. 

“Well, do you know anything about where grandpa’s 
liver is? We've looked everywhere, but we can't find 
it.”” 


vs seeeee Absolutely brilliant !”...... 
ceoreseceeceett Rather,” .......cceceeeeecee 


A forecast of your comments when the great secret te 
revealed to you on September Quth. 


” ” ” 
a Pie 8 player is now allowed to share in his transfer 
a . The iniquitous rule which allowed s club to eell » 
aun Player, for, say £1,000, while ha was limited to » bonus 
tbe 10 for signing on, has been swept away. After one 
year's service with a olub he may now take 10 per cent, 
his transfer, the percentage increasing year by year 

& to 50 per cent, after five years’ service, 


Sir Hiram Maxim sie shames fraudulent spiritualistic mediums in the September PEARSON'S 


AGAZINE. now on sale. price sixpence. 


Ct ee et 


te me, and Jarland are gone. 
fae Soehe ie ie hae oes sarees Sanat 
Vl lay you a 


‘Fhe Stary of 
By 


which was not common property. 
The Hon. Victor Kemmis had shown an open hand all 


her trials.” . 
“ What sbout:mine ? I’ve backed it for s min’ of money.” 
- Tem ? , ib hasn’t a. breath of a chance, 

The best of the others i the 

thare. You hed Neble! hakge 
The baronet slowly tapped the ash of his cigar into the 

fender. “ F shan’t 


started. There waa « ring in the tone of the other's 
words.shich recalled to the jockey's mind the habite of lew 
prosperous = @ maunt. meant “‘ riding 

orders,” and the Knack of losing skilfully was.a well-paid art. 
Kertori had been schooled in Australia, and the trainer he 
had been connected with had known every tum in the 6, 
atraight and crooked, and, willy-nilly, he had te otey, ; 
the Commonwealth, to j 


Kerton, noheroies! Hf your mount wins the 
Kemmis & 


re 
4 
: 
i 
if 
F 
ul 


weight and inches ;:no. man 
Ea eee 
wi . to c ically ibed. to 
his sneering wa bis views on rogues in general, and his breed 
in particular. Then two strides took him to the telephone. 


“ Who's that 7” asked Sir Whitby quietly. 
“Hardyof the Sportiva Hewatp. I'l tell’ him of your offer.” 
The-baronet nodded — “You might ask him if 
he knows the o! eg ey en the same time,” 
there I've got you, Kerton!” he went 
en in fierce triumph, as the receiver dropped from. the startled 


1, you're : 
sage Herel rod el in the dead of night——” © 

* Janland. didn't. tell me the game, and’I was is his hands, 
yeu blackguard!” 

TE know ;, but.who'll believe it.? You rode:the winner next 
-day—and where was Blackgang’e Pride then and: for ever ? 
¥eu knew, but right through the scare you were wise and 
gaid nothing, and now Harriday, who parted with the truth 


“Tg Kemmis’ mare wins to-morrow—tiere’s a column for 


hundred to three you never ride another race! 

eee Pee ES Se ee 

fer lesa ; and there’s not a in the land who’d swop: chases 

with you!” He picked up his hat.and coat and moved slowly, 

te tha door. “ Well, Kerton, think it over, and see me in the 

lock ta-morrow. Judge which of us has the most to lose— 

who have put every pound I possess on Peeping Tom, or 
you, your career?” 

The door closed, and the famous jockey was alone. 

“ The scoundrel’sright |” he muttered; ‘‘ they’re bound to 
de it, What good for me to say E was only a tool, and that 
ee ee ae ce oe Not.a juggins 
alive believe it! They'll turn me off as sure ae the 
blue and gold will win, uniess——” 

How easy it would be to spoil Lady Margaret’s chances ! 
A moment's delay at the start, and the “gate” would be 
blamed ; a bit wide at a bend or urged to the front too soon, 
bad jockeyship so cu iy disguised. that no one would 
notice it ; and the people’s faveurite would ha 
for a place. On a touch of his hand his career and fortune: 
gested. The. lure of the thou, 

succumb, Kerton it 


fer-that reason, lest he shou 
ot once. 

; & of his wife, even now nearinff Engjand, 
end back from a visit to home in order to see him 
win his first classic, came to him. The exposure of the Mur- 
@hison affair and the consequent expulsion and disgrace 


. The adventures of Edgar agi a two new ch 
ep 


} the theatre—and he says his mare is in perfect condition. To 


Weer EnpiIng 
Serr. 8, 1910, 


would kilt her. There was| Im asother half-hour he was donning the bios and «oi 


not only his honour, but hers | colaurs, while their owner ebatted gaily to him. How |..:' 
ady aioe to malo A manwha | Vistor Kemmis thought he was laughing with the he 
was warned off the Turf was | rogue thet ever , or the roaring crowd 01") 4 


excluded from the society of that the gace was’ a faked! affair |. 
all decent people—a by- to break from tle owner, and in | « 


(7 ln? 6 drebs word, an outcast. The slow lock crowd lie sought out Sir Whitby Farrant. {.. 


heurs passed ina torment of | horses were being. led:.round the inclosure, and a thou. 
ing desires. eyes were watching-the:favourite’s stately and supe!) 
, Meanwhile, Siz Wake meanour. The jockéy and the baronet got a moment ||! 
Farmant. had gone te together. st ote - 
eger Melboreugh’s house in “Look here,” said Kerton, “I want that five thou. 4 
Cadogan Square. Lord Mel- before F ride. don’t trust you!” 
borough was of the | The other blustered. 
a Jockey who Rode to Win. nos: of all the | “Then 2 ritle-to win!" said the jockey bluntly. “1. : 
REEVES SHAW. patrons of the Turf. Like } Idohave to for it, 80, too, will: you, for I don’t think you’, - 


_. most people, he 
that the St. Leger was a gift for Kerton’s mount. 

“ Well, Farrant,” he said ty, when: the baronet 
a. “ stilt throwing away money on that old plate-rack 
of a Peeping Tom, eh ? Young Kemmis has just been round 
here—he’s taken off borough and my daughter to 


a y in the world which isn’t on your horse |” 

i Tire: shaft. went. home. would: be precious | 
‘salve for a hopeless bankruptcy. But he. asked Ku: 4 
scornfully if he thought he ied ® bank about with lini. 

“ You've.a cheque: book, I know, for I saw you write. = 
for Abram Duke in the ri YDi take the risk of it bi: - 
honoured !’ he finished with a sneer. 

The ue was written, and tlrusting it in lis |..-, 
Kerton. hurried off to weigh in. The Hon Victor Ken). - 


and Lad. — by at the sadiling. 
' Good. Tuck !'” she pig “Remember, she is nj 
after me,” and she: patted the favourite’s: neck. 

Kerton drew a wide position at the start, and as the i.» = 
flew up, his mount li Fan instant.. Half the fie'l _ : 


my mind, it'll be the softest, race of the year; a perfect 
|. cinch: for the favourite.” . 
Sir Whitby Farrant had ry at: the association of 
Victor Kemmis’ name with Lord Melborough’s daughter. 
A‘ marriage into the Melborough family would do much 
for him ; he had pepe) _ months, and now =" 
'' was cutting him out. ¢ favourite won to-morrow the | 2 insti , 
: Baronet’s Tact chance wae gone, and he knew it well. But he | eway before: her, amt Whitby in the Grand Stand, ; 
had the jockey in his pocket, he was certain ; Kerton waultin’t ginsses crammed te his eyes, chuckled. — 
dare: win in the teeth of his threat. 4 Reston bance coe ny tik tio test of tt bunch, but per<r 
“ Kemmis is tea confident,” he saik “Pm: entisfied the | neater than ei ashe lay till the best of tire course was il.) ». 
crimson andi black will beat: the blue and gold!” |“ He’s waiting too t” shouted some in disn..~. 
His assertion started Lord Melborough. into a torrent of | “ Dickie’s all right; Di knows” came the conti::.t 
argument concerning the mare’s capabilities, and they ended, |, repiies. But Sir Whitby laughed im the Stand. 
as Sir Whitby bad intended they should, by making » | Nearing home Kerton evidently: tried to come thi: 
personal wager of it. It was pretty heavy transaction; | on the rails, but he, was. shut. in, and: Peeping Tom ».0 
: was leading, gained a further advantage. 


and the baronet was delighted. i 3 : ; 
‘The first thing in the morning he rang up Kerton the | It was then that. Kerton shook the reins and pushed «rr 
sre 8 Fhe night Bad: done its work for Sir Whitby. After | the crimson and binck. Three lengths of daylight between 
stening for a few moments to the other's words he replaced | tail and nose and not another horse im the running. |..'y 
the receiver or ifs rest, and: laughed. Margaret ob io gindly the cali, and strode in faul les 
“ He can: call. me what. names he likes,” Ke said. “ He's | style after the iendering hoot There was just time 10 0 
it, he knew, but he would have to ride with ail the sk:i! 6 


to do it, and that’s all I care!” 
sia’ “he s 5 s could command. 


* é e 
The roads which all the morning had: been black rivers:of | He heard nothing of the multitude’s. raucous chee rg 
and almost. quiet. which greeted his effort; saw nothing but ‘bt 


fleeing horse-in: front, and the tiny, crouching figure in crimeen 
the course, but a few late-comers were still hurrying towards | and bleak. which was flogging away with the whip. Kert..'s 
‘it. Between the Grand Stand and a smart dogcart,, which 


whip was lashing teo, but not a blow fell on the marr, |. -t 
was bowling rapidly along the road, the best part of three 


every hit struck the top of the boot that-hid. the cheque. 
| milea still lay, and in the dogcart were Mrs. Kerton and her | At the distance-post. he had reached the leader's quar’ ':, 
three-year-old! son. 


was wine hety on the Horse. ; 
Mrs. Kerton was‘afraid- of nothing between the shafts, and : Hips: with fear and pas-iin. 
she sent: the: ul horse along at a cenene pee: while Re’s: overdoing it! 
her be hong clutched the handraif for the. sake of his: much- 
enjo i 


he: And! for the first tine it 

dawned on the baronet that Eevton. was:riding to win. |)*:2 
As neacer and: nearer they got ta their destination. Mrs. 
in her anxiety to rejoin her husband before 


were not twenty hina to 
Kk, | neck.and necks to the post t!v 
the eventfol race, whi her horse to further effort. 


the crimson: and: 
flew. Then the: last moment one: sliarp, determined shah 
‘Phen suddenly from a. lane, under the very nose of the | with the whip, and the maz, az the. white post fla-!!. 
animal, turned a motor bicyclist, his machine back-firing | sprang half.s head to the front. The Leger was over. 
loudly ; and only by a miracle did he escape being run-down. e favourite had won. 
But his luck wae the others’ peril, for the frightened horse 
reared and plunged and Mrs. Kerton was shot out of the 


Through an absolute wall of sound the mare was |e! 1 
Victor Kemmis into the unsaddling, inclosum,, and Kerte. «9 
trap on to the green turf that fri the road. The next 
second: the horse was bolting: furiously into the distance. 
But it was not to race away un ', for, bearing down 


his sharp, pale fece a quiet smile of triumph, procesce! ‘9 
upon.the trap at: the time:of the accident was a fact noise- 


the scales. 
The clerk was: attending to the weights. The hu-h ''at 
less car, and the three ladies occupying it had seen ever 
detail of the occurrence. Two of these were placed hors 


attended the: final ceremony was profound and impres'". 
combat at once, for one of them. went. into. hysterics, and the 


In a moment the:‘‘ All. right ” would be called and once 
other into a commonplace faint ; but the third was. made. of 


the: cheers would echo tothe skies, But. for these few -cc4 
unbroken silence.. Then the wonderful and’ solemn spell was 

sterner stuff. Eady Margaret Hope, Lord Melboraugh’s 
| daughter, saw there was enly one possible way of saving the 


sude! — ; ee 
—— ie a hank Seen money Fe ed, his fac 
Diack wit. — , his hat p' to the of his head a: 
in the trap, and she eried to the chauffeur to get every. |. i 


apeed the with sweat. He thrust 2-1-° 
ounce of out of car. emmis, and stood glaring into the face of Ki » 
‘As @ few pedestrians rushed to the assistance of Mrs. || ‘‘ You hound, you thief !” he cried,, spluttering oaths 1.1 
| Kerton the great car shot after its quarry. The hoofs of the |; his could ne jig 24 keep itit bis fury; and vs 
terrified horse tore the road fronr under it, but fast as it went, || the he carried in his hand he aimed a crashing blo °¢ 


the car had twice its B pond Rapidly the gap between the || the man who had ridden the favourite to victory. ' 
vehicles Jessened until they were dead ol This was the |; Just in time Kerton slipped bazkwerds from the <¢.1."°. 
| and the stick. clanged.and. broke on the seat. A score vl «13 


seized. the: fren awner of the second horse. . 
Kerton was on. his feet again im an imstant, only his ¢\"3 


betza; bis passion. ‘ 
.” he-said quickly and clearly,,so that all: 1 


rescuer’s only chance. Leaning far out of the , her left 
i hand clutching tite haod stay, slie stent the little 
: fellow: arnt pulled hinr bodily into the motor's 
| safe embrace. 


| Bad mews travels quickly, and the car had but a veryJittle | ‘* Sir i 
while returned to Mrs. Kerton, who happily hed not-been | hear, ‘‘I go straight to the stewards. And. perhaps they 
| Very sent hurt, when a cloud of dust coming fron the | think that a man who would ride to: win in of that - | * 


‘ whipped the cheque from his boot, and flashed it 11 
before him—“ is not. s —- to the Turf. And if tic’ 
fanc can dispense wi of us from the Heath. Is” 
iniotiog + will not be me. You signed your own good \.¢ 
to decency in the corner of this slip !” 3 
Outside the sacred. inclosure. the people wondered at ''< 
delay. They knew nothing of wlist. was happeninc. aut 
ominous whispers went round tat the weights were 1) '\-- 
- Bus gradusliy the nows leaked. out, and’ they thered it 
their thousands before the Grand Stand: and cheered ar! 
shouted their idol’s name. Kerton. was: inside, tellin: * 
| straight: tale:to. the stewands. - : 
* A week later throughout the land the news of tht 
; ouncements, Kerton was exonerated from all blaine 
i his connection with the Murchison mystery, and Sir Whi.’ 
| Farrant was banished from the 
Of all the omaments thst 


dizection. of 
which the sole oce' 
jockey. Word of the affair had come to the and a 
dozen cars liad been offered Kerton to take: him: to the acene. 
His relief at ing his wife and child, safe and unhurt-was 


er interesting the wall? ! 


on. either sids By pho 
Kemmis. It is ed: ix. blue and: golds. 


only surpassed by his gratitude to. the lady who had so 
Tuskily risked her life for his.aon. She stopped his protesta- 
tions of thanks with a smile. 

“* You will repay me easily when. you: win the race this 
atencns she-said,.“ for it means every thing to: Mr. Kemmis 
and me.” 

The: words him like @ lash. The race he had bar- 

ined to lose at the price of his honour meant everything to 

who had saved his sem framdeath, Ten minutes he 
had closed with Sir Whitby’s offer, and now already his shame. 
hed found him out. 
QOS PSSSHSSLGFGESSCOBFASLS SHSOSSOSOOOD t 
:1051. 
: “ Pearson’s Weekly” has created many sensations 
‘simee the fisaf? number was published FOST weeks 
ago. In about a month “P.W.” will 3aus oqea a 
dae nae soptn, ““ Sux says he is not such # good catch after all, 
8, 00000ceeee0eeeeee0000eee00eeeeeseeeeeeeeceoeee “ She says that, eh? He must have droppe els 


avacters, PoNycoly and the Eump, are vividly related in the 
ember PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, price sixpence. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 8, 1910. 


Manage to Survive until the Shooting Season 
How ther “Arrives is a Miracle. 


By OUR SPORTING CONTRIBUTOR. 


Line every other wild creature, the partridge must face 
innumerable perils from the very commencement of his 
existence, and September Ist (when partridge shoot: 
begins) is only one in @ long list of danger signals wit! 
which the life of the little brown bird is studded. 

While he is still in the egg, numerous catastrophes 
threaten his existence. One or both of the parent birds 
may be killed by dogs, foxes, or poachers, while the nest, 
which is generally built at the foot of a hedge or some 
bushes. may be discovered by crows, in which case the 
first illustration shows what will happen to the eggs. 

But suppose that the brood is safely hatched out, even 
the most devoted of mother partridges will scarcely be 
able to rear the whole of her family. Watch them as she 
may, it is practically certain that one or moro of her 
chicks will be snatched up by some bloodthirsty hawk. 

A few moments’ hesitation to follow its mother to safety 
will mean that the chick in question is left behind the 


The eggs may be caten by crows. 


remainder of the family, with the result shown in the 
second sketch. 

But even more deadly, because unexpected, are the 
dangers that lurk in certain changes of the weather. For 
instance, during a long spell of rainy weather the tracks 
left by horses and carts in the soft grasslands become so 
many death traps to the you rtridge. These wheel- 
ruts and hoof-marks rapidly fll with water, which lies 
there during a wet season, and into these miniature pools 
and rivulets the partridge chick falls while following its 
a eT 4 

ually dangerous is a prolonged spell of drought, for 
under a baking sun the vavobed fields crack tos and 
thero into great gaping fissures, and the baby partridge 


a xf Al be fovel . 
. a» Ceossing 


5 Mr. P. Doubleyou Chats 
with a Railway 


THERE are fewef level crossings on British railways than 
on those of any other country, and even those we have are 
decreasing in number. 

And as the law is strict that all crossings shall be 
protected by gates—usually controlled from a signal-box 
by levers—and shall be shut before the approach of each 
train, accidents are rare. 

Still, as the keeper of a level crossing told Mr. P. 
Doubleyou, accidents do happen now and then. 

“Look at this,” he said, showing a cutting from a 
recent newspaper. It was headed, ‘Thirty-five fowls 
killed at a level crossing.’ and described how & man 
was taking a portable fowl-house across a level crossing at 
Soham, in Cambridgeshire, when the wheels caught in the 
metals. Along came a train, and before it could be 
stopped crashed right into the fowl-house, sending it 
all to Pe pose and killing outright thirty-five of its 
feathered occupants. Luckily the train kept the rails, and 
Do one in it was hurt. 


Crash Went the Cockles. 

“We once had an accident here very like that one,” 
said the old fellow. ‘‘A hawker got his barrow half- 
way across the rails whon it stuck just like the fowl- 
house. Before anything could be done the train was on us. 
I just had time to pull the man back when the engine 
hit the barrow. It was loaded with cochles, and I give 
you my word they flew like hail. One hit me over the 
eye, and I’ve got the scar still. It was lucky the train was 
moving at a good rate. If it hadn’t it would probably 
have ‘one off the line. 

The biggest smash we ever had here was a good fow 
years ago, in 1898, I think. It was a bitter cold, frosty 
Way, and snow had come down pretty thick over night. 
But it hadn't drifted, and the lino was clear. We used 
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hurrying isengt the grass is down at the bottom of one | 


of these pits before he knows what has happened. He is, 
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days, however, one can look for nothing beyond a few 
inches of cover, and the partridges accordingly do not Wait 


of course, quite unable to climb out again up the steep | for the approaching guns as they used to do. 


sides of his prison. 

Then there is the ever-present enemy, man, but with 
him mother partridge knows how to deal. Say a farmer's 
boy comes upon an old partridge and her brood, the chances 
are all against his seeing the little ones as they crouch under 
the sheltering grass and leaves. 

The old partridge, however, will not attempt to hide 
herself, but will flutter a few yards forward, and then 
come to ie genre ain, just for all the world as though 
she were badly wounded. This is naturally too much for 
any self-respecting boy, and off he will go after the appa- 
rently wounded bird, doing his very best to knock her over 

‘with his stick. 
But, somehow, mother partridge is always a few yards 


‘One or two chicks will probably fall a prey to hawks. 


beyond the reach of that stick, and, run as he will, the boy 
simply cannot overtake her! Tho wise littl bird is quite 
aware of this fact. Indeed, she is not really wounded at 
all, but is simply acting as a decoy to draw her enemy 
away from her chicks, which are lying snug in the grass 
far behind. The third illustration shows the pretty 
ruse adopted by the mother bird under such conditions. 
Of course, as soon as she has drawn her pursuer to what 
she considers a safe distancé, she will whirr up into the air 
and fly in a wide circle back to her waiting family. 

And now, for the birds who have escaped from the 
dangers already chronicled, comes September Ist, when the 
gunners will be out with dogs or beaters, walking the 
turnips, stubbles, and grassland. In the old days, when 
corn was cut by hand, splendid long stubble, affording 
grand cover for birds, used to be left on the fields. Nowa- 


A mother partridge will lead you far away from her babies by 
pretending to be wounded. 


to have an express then that came past just after six in 
the morning. I was ready for it, but when I pulled the 
lever to open the gates, blessed if they’d move an inch. 
They were froze up with the snow. 

“Next minute up came the train, running fully fifty miles 
an hour. You ought to have heard the Herd when she 
hit those gates. She went through them just as if they'd 
been so much paper, and when daylight came there were 
splinters of w scattered pretty near fifty yards all 
round. 

A Runaway Horse on the Line. 

“Hurt the train? Not a bit, except that the cab 
window was broke by a bit of flying wood. It was the 
speed saved her. 

“ Another accident that might have been a bad one 
was caused by a runaway horse. I had just shut the 
gates for the 9.27 to pass when I heard shouts and a 

ounding of hoofs up the road. I looked, and there was a 
fora with a two-wheel farmer’s gig at its heels, galloping 
like fury towards the gates. There was no one in the 
trap. I heard afterwards the chap had left the horse at 
the door of the public-house, while he went in for a glass 
of beer, and a dog had jumped out and frightened it. 

“‘T ran out to see if I could stop the horse, and just at 
that moment I heard the train in the distance. Ono or 
two people made a grab at the reins, but the horse was 
mad with fright. It shot past us, and next instant 
galloped, head down, straight into the gatcs. 

“The gate was knocked down, and there was horse and 


ALLURING ADVERTISEMENTS 


Often tempt young girls to“accept situations in 
England and abroad in which the handsome terms 
offered make them blind to the credentials of the 
people whoengagethem. Parents whose daughters 
are in receipt of alluring appoint ments of this nature 
should read “ The White Slave 'l'raffic”’ before tho 

allow their girls to leave home. This book, whic 

will save your daughter from false steps which — 
lead to her ruin, is sold at all bookstalls price 6d. 
Copies may be also obtained post free for 8d. from 
the offices of Af.4.P.,.17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


The young birds are now grown up, and in flying from 
the guns they must take their chance as to which will 


In early September, when they have grown up, the young birds 
must fly from the guns and take their chance of escape— 


escape. Provided the covey keep together, as in the fourth 
picture, and fly far enough, ‘there is hope for them, bu 
should they get split up and fly in different directions, 
their doom is sealed. parated from their companions, 
the birds become frightened and lie so close that the guns 
can come right up with them, picking them off one by one 
at the spots where they have been marked down. 

Needlcss to say, however, this only occasionally hapyens 
when the luck is with “ the guns.” 

Of course, as the shooting season goes by, the remaining 

rtridges grow so wild and wary that to walk them uy 
is hopeless. Directly you come in at one end of a ficld 
they are out at the other. The sportsmen who wish ta 
bag any more birds before the end of the scason must 


—While, later on in the season, they may have to face the guns 
at a drive. 


therefore adopt another plan, and accordingly a “ drive” 
is arranged. . 

A certain strip of country is selected, the guns being 
placed in a rough line behind hedges, or other cover. 
while a larger number of beaters assemble at the other end 
of the selected strip. Then the beaters advance slowly 
in the direction of the hidden guns, driving the birds before 
them. And so the birds, who started the season by flying 
away from the guns, finish up by facing them, as shown 
in the last picture. 

Only good shots will be able to make much of this kind 
of shooting, while the birds that escape the ‘ drive”’ 
will be the veterans of the next season. They will have 
earned the title, too! 


cart right on the line. My heart came into my mouth, 
I tell you, but, as luck would have it, the horse fell over 
the broken gate. The footboard must have pretty ncar 
struck its head, but anyhow the train passed safe, and 
before the horse could pick itself up again I was sitting 
on its head. 

Trains Stopped by Pigs. 

“ Animals give a lot of trouble at times. More than 
once I’ve had to stop a train and hold it while a herd of 
pigs were being driven across the line. Pigs are more 
trouble than anjthing, and it’s a curious thing that in case 
of collision a pig is more likely to put a train off the metals 
than a bullock or even a horse. 

“ Trains kill many animals ?_ Yes, plenty of small ones. 
The gangers pick up many a hare and rabbit that’s becn 
killed trying to cross in front of the engine, and once or 
twice a dead fox has been found on the permanent way. 
Birds, too, are sometimes killed. I remember one night 
a geod few years ago stopping a train because its head- 
light was out. When we came to look, there was a dead 
partridge stuck in the lamp. It had flown right into it, 
smashed the glass, and put the lamp out.” 

eee 


HIS STUDIES. 

“Taart intelligent-looking boy there,” said the peda- 
goguo to the top-hatted parent he was showing over tho 
school premises, ‘is Brown. I am proud of Brown. 
I have inculcd.ed in him the love of learning to such «n 
extent that he now prefers study to play. I expect at 
this moment:-he is writing Timmin’s Latin prose on 
that sheet of paper there, while all the other pupils are at 

lay. I will ascertain.” 

He called the lad to him. 

“Brown,” he said, “let us sce the result of your 
industry.” 

“J_I'd rather not, sir,” blushed Brown. 

“Note his modesty,” whispered the schoolmaster. 
“Come, Brown, let me see what you have been writing.” 

Still the boy demurred. But the schoolmaster insixie! 
and forcefully appropriated the paper. And there, in neat 
imitation of feminine handwriting he read the followin : 

“Please excuse my son James from school to-day. 
He is wanted at home !”* 


Her hat ie a poem, her dress is neat, Dainty grey shoss adorn her fet, 
But teardrops ia her eyes are seen She has no NOVEL MAGAZINE. 
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| Papers that 
Qur Courts [a mete Eick Sones sae | 


Hew Funny! Money Talks. 
A man at Willesden Polics Court remarked récently that “Ym a commission agent, and earn more than. you 
when he woke up he was asleep. do ha’pence,” was. , at. Tower 


(according a. 

He Was Innocent. ¥ ee epee answer to the officer when 
Anything to ask the constable?” inquired the Acton a ' person for loitering, 

i A Hard Task. 


“ae @ Woman. prisoner. ~ 
“Wa, sir,” shecaih “I've nothing against him.” “Step! stop!” cried.counsel to « volubis waman w. 
What the Did Kaow. . at the County Court. 
Court, in answer to a “I is your own fanit,” Judge Suisly Sol soumeh “You 
of the:| started flood, and now you: must stop. it.” 
Bs 


eaiaial Ie that True? 
“I wish ou women would tell the truth. and’ nothing 
bat the trath,~ 
Court. “ When you say 


ssid Judge Bacon at Bloomsbury County 
what is untrue you shrug your 

shoulders, 9a if toindicate that it doesn’t matter if you tell 

the judge an untruth.” 

Point Blank. 
say: I was‘seriously ill,” a defendant 
“rT peal E vas outicise ee is 
) disposition merely means: you don’t want fo come 
is Minnie.” court,” replied the ara amid laughter. 


a EE 


The Daughter: ‘My name 


Stoture Fars 
SAFETY sda ae se 

trey aga ratc tom fe rt Re 

bility that one 


MEASURING TIDES. 

the simple apparatus used for 

measuring the height of tides 

eaai jn. th le post, 
4 1 y 

GQ To the block a cord is 


the rider's 


feet may be held fast by the 
irrup, ant, boing 
unable to release it, 


he may he attached. and slides over the 
along the und pulley at the top, a. balancing 
as the animal tears we: B being attached to 
along. The safety the other end. The weight 


of. B is such that: when out 
of the water it exactly balances 
A. When the tide comes up, 
the wooden black, of course, 
floats. on. its surface and rises 
with it. The sea recedes in 
due course, but the block 
remains at the highest point 
reached. It is necessary to 
pull the block down after 
each tide. 


ff prevents the latter 
troubke, as the 
. of the rider’s 
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- , THE SPARKING PLUG, 
these motering, days 
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on 
one at the commutator, and 


ints A and B, inside the 


mixture of petrol-vapour 
igh-tension spark darts across: 
fring the charge 


Staked Pars 


Seup Fureen as Ballot Box. 
There are six voters in the village of Seuchey, 
and their votes are collected in a soup tureen. 


Corporation Sues Itself. 

One department of the Heywood Corporation has decided 
€o summon another eorporation department for creating & 
guisance by the emission of black smoke. 

Marked Men.. 

Instead of using -out. checks, the of the 

ic cay Show, Carnarvonshire, stamped with a 
stamp the hands of those wishing to returm to the 
. How Money Fties: 


Mr. Huntley Walker, chairman of Lancashire Aero Club, 
pats the financial loss of the aviation meeting 
nt £20,000, and believes this will the last sviation 
meeting in Great Britain. 

: Brick-Carrying Extraordinary. . 
-*”. Sdward Ash’ ma soaioren cl ee High Broom Brick 
f , Tanbri Wells, bas carried 40,000,000 bricks, 


180,000 tons, on a wheelbarrow d the 
In the course of patel og gel = After 


Decline in Valve. 

France, When the well-known Royal Bull and Victoria Hotel at 
Dartford, which sold for £40,008 some , 

submitted for sale at tha mart recently, the best 

one of £7,850, and the property was wititdrawn. 


while he was out 4 
Shot Hie Tailor. 


years. the: the and bridegroom, seated in the 
55,008 miles, or more than twice the distance round the barrow, drove through the boulevards and’ created’ s great 
- world. deal of ents : 
An electro-plated pencil-case will be given to the 


sender of each 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, 


. 


i's 


changed as | . 


: for trial on a ch 


| An pencil-case is giver te the sender 
eannot undertake'to return unsuitable paragraphs 


| A Few Iseme of Fact. that Will. Interest You: | 


WBE ENDING 
Geer. 8, 1910, 


. . Only. 
Acton:. “Did the prisoner sa: thing 2” 
W : “No, siz, maf a wank He pol es te 
use him gently.” 
. = Way of Putting R-. 

“You ares. ow not!” asked a 
wis =e pt savin a counsel at 
“No, am. a porter at a :’ was the dignifie. 

laughter. e dignified 
ane No Bad Beeling. 
romley (Kent) P Sessions 8. man was committe. 
change of ing. When aan 
he said to the detective: “I don't biame you. It's my 
place to do the job amt your place-to: catch. me.” 
/ A Tongue Twister. 


“An at. Acton complained. that. she was bein: 
anno; a neighbour who had: been prosecuted by a 
The ate: What is-it about?” 
& bs “ Well,. it’s an: anomalous case.” 


Magistrate: “A what case?” 
aa “ Someone has written anomalously.” 
mi Clerli : “ What you meam is anonymously.” 
Applicant: “That's it, and they sug that. I have given 
information to the society, but I en’t.”” 


' of saad plaaen par. used on thispage. We 
unless accompanied: bya stamped addressed envelope. | 


_ _DAMP COURSES. 


‘To prevent d rising up the brick walls of a buildi:; 
the: constructors Dye deanp course ® just sare 
the level The Black Ime AA in this sketen 


Some material which is 
impervious to 
damp isemploy«!, 
such as asplilt, 
vulcanite, or slites 
bedded in cement. 
Some courses are 
com; of a 
rock-buildiny 
A FA composition, white 
Vy » | TY || "TAS @ very good damp 


2 reventive it 
“ bitumen,” a natural. uct of Trinidad. No moist1i:6 
coming from the can get higher than the damp 
course, and the walls are, ore, kept dry. Damp 
courses msy be more only Gant at tn caveat 4 
dwelling-house than at the front.. 


illustrates the damg. course, 
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MOP CLEANING: 
housewife: = Savion er mopping up avy 
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Kace for Mothers of Six 

A. feature of sports: held at. Great. Bromley was & 
Marathon race from Colchester: to: Long ed ground for 
mothers of not fewer than. six. children, who: were required 

wheal their youngest child in a perambulator. 
Such is the Law. 
the other day, a shopkeeper 
selling a couple «f 
minutes after twelve.o' clock om Saturday night. The sams 
Beem was inflicted om @ soldier who was said to hava 

icked two: policemen: im the face and stomach. 


Ske: now. knows. the play by heart, and could 
all Miss Millar's songs. The first act of the play she 
has written out.from memory.. 


Sheffield 
failed to 
“take” 


for an 
other hour, but crowds two hours’ work 
his demands have proved 
typists, and he threstens'to 
he wants. 


original iltustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
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Street, London, W.C. 
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EEE ENDING 
es 8, 1910. 


By JOHN CLEVELAND. 


RopeRt JENKINS was out of work. The words, “ out 
of work,” have a miserable, pathetic sound. They 
call up a mental picture of a sad-faced man in 
corduroys, lounging at the street corner, with his hands 
in his pockets, and with an empty clay pipe in his mouth. 
Wo feel sorry for the man, and wo feel still more sorry 
for his h wife and children at home. 

Robert Jenkins, however, did not regard being out of 
work in the light of a calamity. He did not hold strong 
viows on the honour and dignity of labour. To be quite 
frank, he never did any work until compelled to do 80 by 
hunger and thirst. 

He had a notion that no man should be required to 
work for more than four, or at most five, days a week. 
It was this fixed article of faith that pried employers 
from showing any special eagerness for Robert Jenkins's 
services when work was plentiful. 

He did not usually shake off the effect of Saturday’s 
and Sunday’s alcoholic indulgence until Tuesday morning. 
Last winter, times were bad in Chelmsford. 

Work for carpenters and joiners was scarce. Robert 
Jenkins joined the ranks of the unemployed; his pro- 
nounced views upon the subject of individual liberty 
caused him to be classed with the unemployable. 

When it was suggested that the unemployed men of 
his native district should march to London, making 
collections by the way, Robert Jenkins embraced the pro- 

sal with enthusiasm. His wife and children were pro- 
vided for out of the funds of public and private charity, 
60 he joined the hunger-marchers with a clear conscience. 

It must be said in Mr. Jenkins’s favour that he was a 
good workman. He was a very clever carpenter, but he 
could do work of a higher grade. such as cabinet making. 

e 


The money collected in the roads of Essex did not amount 
to much ; but the men hoped for better things when they 
reached the capital. 


Robert Jenkins had never been to London before. He 
had read very little about it. He did not believe the streets 
thereof were paved with gold, but he had never pictured 
it as a city of Dreadful Night. 

\ He and his comrades walked into an Inferno of mist and 

lackness. London was wrapped in one of the worst 
fogs of the year. The roads and the pavements, too, 
were covered with a thick coating of black, slippery mud. 

The people of the dark city passed along like dim ghosts, 
shadowy, unrecognisable. ; 

No one heeded the hunger-marchers, They trooped 
along in the foul, clinging mist, through;the noisy, teeming 
cast, away westwards to the region of palatial hotels 
and houses of pleasure. Here the fog lifted a little, and 
Robert Jenkins saw the colossal couched lions in Trafalgar 
Square, and the black column, which ran up into the 
iuipenetrable mist to an unknown altitude. 

Still onwards along a splendid road into a great park, 
where Robert Jenkins saw trees and shrubs again, and 
trod upon accustomed grass. There were faint breaths 
of wind. The fog drifted slowly hither and thither in 
heavy wreaths, and it was possible to see objects a fow 
yards distant. 

The men gathered round a rude platform, from which a 
bull-necked, hoarse-voiced man in a tweed suit poured 
forth a fiery oration against the iniquity and selfishness 
of the rich. 

Robert Jenkins listened in a state of bovine sullenness. 
What did it all amount to? He was a hunger-marcher, 
and wanted a good, squarc meal; he was also a thirst- 
marcher, and could do with a pint. His feet were cold and 
wet, his corduroys were caked with the filth of the oruel 


city. 

He had been on the tramp for days, and, for all the good 
he had got, he might as well have stayed at home. He 
fingered the few coppers he had in his pocket, and felt 
savagely miserable. 

Someone touched him lightly on the arm. He swung 
ae angrily to see who it was, quite prepared to take 
um rage. 

A tall man, wearing a long coat, ornamented with rich 
fur at the collar and the keta, and fur-bordered 
gloves, stood at Robert Jenkins’s elbow. He wore a 
silk hat of immaculate shininess, and looked at the car- 
penter through gold-rimmed glasses. The man was very 
dark, and had ¢he appearance of ia toeelanen: Mr. Jenkins 
looked at this person with hostility. As a 
Roneral rule “‘he didn’t want nothing to do with no 
foreigners,” 

“ What the dickens do you want ?” he growled. 

Pray, excuse me. I was wondering if among these 
Many unfortunate men there might be one who was a 
Worker in wood, what you call a carpenter.” 

The man spoke with a foreign accent, but looked like 
& person of means, so Robert Jenkins conquered his 


Spiritualien or Conjuring? A startling ex 


How a Dark, Sinister Foreigner Used Him as 
a Catspaw. 


Complete Short Story. 


prejudices. He removed his 
ipe from his mouth, and said 
a @ milder tones “I'm a car- 
penter, if you come to that. 

“Do you wish for a piece of 
work ?’ 

“Toan do with ajob. What 
are you offering ?” 


A tranger took out half 
ATG!» orn, “end paced in 


c ter’s gri hand, and 
sai el pe Gome with 
me!” 

Robert Jenkins pocketed the 
coin, after spitting on it, and 
slouched after the stranger. In 
a very few seconds his fellow 
marchers were swallowed up in the fog. When he 
looked round he had no idea what direction they were 
in. He could not have found his way back to them by 
himself. He had to trust himself implicitly to the guidance 
of the tall foreigner. 

They reached a wide road, whioh led through the Park, 
and followed it till it ended in a great stone arch. The 
left the Park, and crossed a wide wood-paved ro 
Along here a short distance, then off into a still wider road, 
humming with unseen traffic. 

The stranger spoke never a word all the way. In a 
few minutes he turned into a side street, composed of 
dingy houses, with railings and areas in front of them. 
Robert Jenkins did not see the name of the street; it 
was like thousands of other streets in London. 

The stranger stopped in front of the twentieth house, 
and, taking out a key, entered, closely followed by tho 
wondering carpenter. 

They went into a big gas-lighted room, furnished in a 
style of tawdry smartness. The stranger divested himself 
of his hat and coat, and stirred the fire into a blaze. 
“Sit down, comrade,” he said genially, pointing to a seat 
near the fire. 

Robert Jenkins sat down, and drew his hand nervously 
across his unshorn lips. He looked furtively at the man, 
who had addressed him as comrade. The foreigner was 
about five and thirty. He wore a clipped black beard. 
His forehead was high and narrow, his hair was combed 
right back, without a parting. His eyes were small, black, 
and glittering, and a little too close together. He still wore 
his gold-rimmed glasses. 

Robert Jenkins wondered what was coming next. 
Ho was not an imaginative or an impressionable man, 
or he might have felt a qualm of fear, so strange and 
mysterious was his adventure. What carpenter's work 
was to be done in a place like this ? 

“ Comrade, I perceive you have both hunger and thirst,” 
said the stranger with a smile, which made Robert 
Jenkins’s heart beat a little faster ; it was a smile of such 
strange quality. It mado him think of a wild cat he had 
once seen in a travelling menagerie. The foreigner touched 
a bell, then folded his long, thin hands, and waited. 

In a few minutes the door opened, and a short, thick- 
set man in a shiny jacket came in, bearing a tray. The 
man had an immense head, quite flat on the top. He 
took not the least notice of the visitor, but put the tra 
on the table, and went out, withqut speaking a word, 
or being spoken to. ; 

“Now, comrade, fall on. You lish have always 
good appetites, Here are cold fowls, ham, rolls, butter, 
and celery. I have no beer, but this wine you will perhaps 
find not unacceptable.” 

“ Thank you, sir! It’s a good while since I had a fill-out. 
You're actin’ like a gentleman. Not wishin’ to be rude, 
might I make so bold as to ask you what name I am 
to call you by ?” 

The stranger laughed easily. ‘ Will not ‘comrade’ 
do?” he said. oa have not asked your name, you 
perceive. I will call you carpenter, if you like, but I 
prefer comrade. Eh, well, to be frank, my name is 
Gustav Bohn.” 

“ Strikes me you're a good sort, Mr. Bohn, foreigner 
or no foreigner. May as well tell you my name. I’m 
Bob Jenkins, of Ohelmsford, Essex, and a ’ard, ’onest 
worker, when he gets the chance. ‘Ere’s to your good 
’ealth, Mr. BOhn—a rum name, never heard of no one else 
of the name of Béhn.” With these words Robert Jenkins 
poured out a glass of wine and tossed it off. 

Mr. Bébn laughed again, and began to carve the fowls 
with extraordinary dexterity. His appetite, however, 
did not appear to be pressing. He had finished eating, 
and had consumed a couple of cigarettes long before the 
carpenter had done. He ap) to be lost in thought, 
and sat back in his chair, with @ far-off look in his black 


eyes. . 
Robert Jenkins took full advantage of the opportunity, 
and devoured everything that was on the table, washing 
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down his agi with copious draughts of wine, till the bottle 
was quito empty. en at last he sat back, gasping, 
Mr. Bohn amd the cigarettes. er 


‘ “ Thank you kindly, sir, but, if it’s all the same to you. 


I'd rather ’ave a draw at the pipe. I’ve got a few load: 


dell and he produced his clay pipe and ao round flat tin 
x. 


“Gonsult your own tastes by all means, comrade. 
I hope you have eaten to your satisfaction ?” 

“Full up. My ’umble duty and thanks to you, si. 
There’s thom as talks a lot, and there’s them as docs, 
you're one of the doers. I like your style. When I com: 
in ‘ere, I was ’oller, real pangs of ‘unger, you know. 
Now I’m game for a ’ard day's work.” 

“Your frank expressions of approval overwhelm me, 
comrade. I find gratification in feeding the hungry. 
Will you take coffee ?” 

“What, corfy! Not me. I could do with a drop 
more of this ’ere,” pointing to the empty bottle. 

“T am honoured by your appreciation of my taste 
in wines, comrade. We will have one more glass, and 
then to business.” Mr. Béhn got up and left the 


room. 

In less than five minutes Mr. Bohn returned with a 
fresh bottle in his hand. He poured out two glasses, and 
called a toast, ‘‘ Death to all grinders of the faces of the 
poor, and success to the cause!” 

Robert Jenkins nodded and tossed off the wine. 

“Now follow me.” said Mr. Bohn. He led the way 
downstairs into a room underneath the one in which they 
had lunched. It contained appliances for work in both 
metal and wood. The room was brilliantly illuminated, 
and a big coke fire glowed in the grate. 

Mr. Béhn’s manner now became curt and business-like. 
“You say you are acarpenter. I require you to construct 
a box out of these pieces of ebony. Here are the dimen- 
sions put down with clearness on this paper, you sce, 
fifteen inches by twelve. The box must be finished 
with a sliding lid, which must run with oxtreme smooth- 
ness. Can you do this?” 

“Do it easy enough. What are you going to give me 
for doing it?” 

“A very proper question. Now what would you 
consider a fair price?” 

“T dunno. Gettin’ on for ’arf a day, ain’t it? Five 
bob wouldn’t be a very ‘igh price; but I'd rather Icave 
it to you.” 

“Tf you make the box to my satisfaction I will give you 
two sovercigns. Not because the work is worth so much, 
but because you are poor. I hope the wine you have 
taken will not make your hands unsteady ?” 

“Not it. I'm on. I’m a bit of a dab at this kind of 
work—do it on my ’ead.” 

“There is no occasion for such an exhibition of the 
marvellous. Here are all necessary tools. Now use 
dispatch. I cmploy you because the person usually 
available is indisposed. I will take a seat and watch 

ou.” 

Mr. Bohn took a scat by the fire and consumed cigarettes 
at a great rate. 

Robert Jenkins took off his coat, and rolled up his shirt 
sleeves. The tools placed at his disposal were of finer 
quality than any he had ever used. He paid a passing 
tribute of admiration to their excellence. 

He was a skilled workman, and might havo been well 
off, as workmen go, but for an unfortunate, inherent 
moral slackness. m at last he handed the box to 
Mr. Bohn, that gentleman was able to find no fault 
with it. The box was perfectly finished, and the sliding 
lid worked with admirable smoothness. 

“You have done well, comrade,” said Mr. Bohn. 
“T pay you the promised wage with alacrity. Here are 
the two sovereigns.” 

Robert Jenkins held out his blackened hand for tho 
money. He bit both coins, more from force of habit 
than because he had any suspicion of Mr. Béba's 


integrity. 

Mr. Bohn noticed the action, and smiled the smile 
of superiority and tolerance. 

“ Lucky y for me, Mr. Bébn,” said the grateful 
carpenter. ‘‘Jolly glad as you picked mo out of tho 
crowd. Wish you'd give me reg’lar work.at this ‘cro 


“Indeed, I wish I could, but unfortunately I am not a 
rich man. Perhaps you would like to earn some more 
money before returning to your friends. You would?” 

“ Rather!” 

“Then you shall. I will give you ten shillings if you 
will deliver this box at an address I will give you.” 

“I’m on,” said Robert Jenkins, rolling down his 
shirt-sleeves, and resuming his coat. ‘‘ Fur from 'cre ?” 

“Less than a mile. Go upstairs now, if you pleas, 
and wait: I will not keep you five minutes.” 

Robert Jenkins did as he was told, and, finding the wins 
still on the table, helped himself to several glasses in 
quick succession. 

Some men in his position would have wondered ; 
but Mr. Jenkins was not of the type that wondrs. 
When food and drink and money came his way, he 
accepted them without question. 

In about a quarter of an hour Mr. Bohn entered tho 
room. In his Tand he carricd the black box. It was 
now tied across and across with grcen tape, sealed at tho 
knots with green wax. Over all was a broad leather strap 
by which the box could be conveniently carried. 

“Take it!” he said sharply. 

Robert Jenkins took hold of the strap, and looked at 
the box curiously. On the lid a parchment label was 


sure by Sir Hiram Maxim appeara in the September PEARSON'S 
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Mr. David Clackmannan, as he had chosen to call him- 
self, sat at a morocco-covered table. There were electric 
bells and a telephone receiver within reach of his hand. 
A great fire of cedar logs blazed upon the open hearth. 
The room was pleasantly warm, and an agreeable odour 
prevailed. 

The owner of all this, the notorious David Clackmannan, 
was a Jew from Russian Poland. He claimed to be a 
Briton of the true ype, and claimed to be one of the 
few patriots left in land. His vast wealth had been 
wrang from Kaffirs, Chinamen, and men of English blood, 
too. 

’ His compatriots did not love him; in fact, hardly 
anyone in the world did love him. He had many 
implacable enemics, and deserved to have them. 

“Come here!” said the great man in a hoarse voice. 

Robert Jenkins advanced to the table. “You Mr. 
David Clackmannan ?” he asked, after referring to the 
label on the box, to make sure he had the name correctly. 

“Tam. Give me that.” 

Robert Jenkins put the box on the table. 

“Who sent you here? I know it’s in the bargain to 
ask no questions ; but I can make it worth your while to 
tell me.” 

“A party of the name of Gustavus Bohn.” 

‘* Where does he live ?” 

“Couldn’t tell you if you was to offer me millions. 
Couldn’t find it agen either.”* 

Mr. Clackmannan stared. ‘‘ Lies are thrown awa: 
a me,” he said angrily. He was a little bewilde 

as this man really half an idiot or a clever rogue mas- 
querading ? ‘“‘ You say his name is Gustavus Bohn ?” 
he asked. 

““ Well, he told me that was his name. I dunno. No 
use blaming me,” said Jenkins resentfully. 

“There, that will do; I see you're partially drunk. 
I don’t promise, mind, not to set the police to work. 
Perhaps you can understand that. No man ever robbed 
me with impunity yet,” said Mr. Clackmannan, taking up 
a murderous-looking knife, and cutting the tape. Mr. 
Jenkins had already removed the strap. 

“Go back to door!” said the millionaire with 
sudden ferocity. 

The carpenter retreated. 

Mr. Clackmannan saw the sliding lid, and pulled it 
right out. 

From his place by the door Robert Jenkins saw an 
awful, a hideous change come over the man. 

He did not speak. He sank back in his high-backed 
chair, and remained quite still, with idly gaping mouth, 
and Sou staring open. 

Robert Jenkins was horribly frightened. What had 
wrought this change in the man ? hat had given him 
this terrible shock? What were these mysterious 
“‘sapphiras”’ ? He was very curious. Mr. Clack- 
mannan neither moved nor spoke ; he still sat there with 
wide-open, glassy eyes. 

Robert Jenkins advanced on tiptoe over the heavily 

iled carpet, keeping his eyes fixed on the millionaire ; 

t Mr. Clackmannan took no notice of his approach. 
He went round to the other side of the table, and looked 
into the box. 

Then he, too, suffered a shock of horror, and reeled 
back almost to the wall. 

Neatly fitted into the box was a man’s head. It was 
the head of a middle-aged man, with a hooked nose, 
and red hair and beard. The eyes must have been 
skilfully removed, and glass ones substituted, for they 
stared with a horrible cold brightness. Fastened to the 
clipped beard was a slip of paper, bearing some words in 
Russian, which the carpenter could not understand. 

Done into idiomatic English the inscription would 
read: ‘‘ You next, robber. You will soon have joined 
this man, who was in life an instrument of your cruelty 


ted, bearing the words, ‘ David Olackmannan, Esq., 
‘ark Lane.” . 
“Yes, Park Lane,” said Mr. Bohn, watching him. 
“ You don’t know where that is ?” 
“No more than the dead. Never ’eard of it.” 
“Ha, ba, no more than the dead,” laughed the genial 
Mr. Bohn. 

“ But I’ve got a tongue in my ’ead,” said Mr. Jenkins, 
upon whom the wine was beginning to have some effect. 

“Yes, yes, of course you have,” said Mr. Bohn, with 
increased good humour. ‘‘ But I'm afraid you'll never 
find the place on a dark night like this, I'll walk with 
you, and put you in the way.” 

“Thanks. And the ten bob?” 

* You shall have your money presently. Are you ready ?” 

“‘ When you are.” . 

Mr. Béhn put on his shiny tall hat, slipped into his 
thick overcoat, and led the way into the street. The 
fog had thickened. They stepped into utter darkness. 

Robert Jenkins began to feel a little nervous. The 
mystery of the dark streets impressed him like the vague 
horror of a nightmare. He kept very close to his generous 
patron. 

Mr. Bohn picked out the way with unerring correctness. 
He seemed to know this part of London as well as the 
inside of his own pocket. 

They crossed Oxford Street safely under the guidance 
of a kindly policeman, and turned into the street of the 
millionaires. 

Mr. Bobn said nothing about its being Park Lano till 
they had gone some distance, then he stopped in front of a 
stately mansion and said: ‘‘ Now, oourale you are at the 
end of your journey. Here is the half-sovereign I promised 
you. This is the house. 

“You will go up the steps and ring the visitors’ bell. 
When the footman comes you will say, ‘ I have come about 
the lost sapphires. I must give this box into Mr. Clack- 
mannan’s own hands.’ Don’t be put off with any excuses ; 
say you must see Mr. Clackmannan, whose name is on 
the box. Do you understand ?' If there is any difficulty 
about seeii , come out again. 

“When Mr. Olackmannan opens the bor, he will in all 
probability give you a trifle—it is his custom to reward 
welcome messengers. He has been informed that a man 
will wait upon him to-day about this business. Go now; 
I will wait for you here.” 

“Excuse me askin’ the question, sir, but why don’t 
you take this ’ere box in yourself. I hope this ain’t a’ 
infernal machine what you've give me.” 

“Nonsense! You talk with foolishness. I am not 
in the habit of delivering packages. I do not wish to 
appear in this business. Take note, I shall be standing 
opposite this gate across the road against the park railings. 

ere you will find me.” 

Robert Jenkins cowered before the authoritative manner 
of Mr. Bohn. He tured away without any further 
protest, and went up the steps. He was a very stapid 
man, and dark! orant ; perhaps that was why the 
astute Mr. Bohn selected him to ay Fp this errand. 

He did not feel absolutely afraid, but there was a vague 
sort of suspicion in the depths of his befogged brain. 
He would have liked to slip away with the box, but he 
knew that Mr. Bohn was still watching, and he had an 
indefinable dread of that gentleman, who seemed to be 
armed with mysterious powers; besides, he owed Mr. 
Béhn something for his extraordinary generosity. 

T his courage into both hands, he pushed the 
electric bell. A magnificent footman, with silk stockings 
and powdered head, opened the door. ‘“ Now, my man, 
what is it?’ he asked sharply. 

“ T’ve come about these ‘ere sa) 

* Oh! Orders to let you in. Sit down here,” said the 
footman, pointing to a } eg mah bench. 

Robert Jenkins sat down, holding the box on his knees. 

The footman went away, and soon returned, accom- 
panied by an elderly, stout, bald man of tremendous 


Penposlly: 
Ww this person approached, Robert Jenkins stood 
up, and knuckled his forehead. 

‘“* About the sapphires ?’’ inquired the dignified man, 

aking in a slow, rich voice. 

** Yes, sir, that’s it, the ay whatever they are.” 

** You had better hand what you have to me.” 

“No, you don’t. My orders is, most positive orders, to 
give this ‘ere box which I made my own self into Mr. 
Clackmannan’s own ’ ad 

“Well, I’m afraid you can’t see Mr. Clackmannan: 
You can see the secretary, who will do all that is necessary.” 

“Won't do, I tell you. I’ve got my orders. If I 
can’t see the guv’nor, I'll be put to the trouble of calling 
agen, which will mean extra expense. All the same to 
me, you know.” 

The black-coated, bald man frowned fretfully, and his 
bald head turned pink. 

‘* Wait here,” he said, and went up the broad staircase. 

Robert Jenkins was left to his own reflections for about 
twenty minutes, then the bald man re-appeared, and. 
said briefly: ‘“‘ Follow me!” 

Up the staircase they went, then down a long corridor, 
lined with pictures, At tho end of tho corridor was a 
massive oak door. The bald man turned the large 
erystal handle, and they entered. 

The room blazed with light. It was a noble apartment, 
and probably cost more to furnish than any other room 
In London. 


By ONE, ~ 

(Miss Winifred Hare, who contributes the following 
vivacious account of herself, ts one of the most versati® uf 
stage favourites. Originally she made her name in comic 
opera, asa singer of unusual gifts, but has since become 
one of the most popular of pantomime “ principal boys,” 
and of recent years an established “ star” in the firmament 
of the ‘‘ halls.’”’) 


Harz is my real surname, but I am not Sir John Hare’s 
daughter. Which reminds me of the night I made my 
music-hall dé5ut at the Tivoli, London. 

Whenever I am making a first appearance or trying a 
new song, I always like to have some competent critic 
“in front,” one who is likely to be perfectly candid about 
my shortcomings, and my sister usually acts for me in this 
capacity of ‘‘ candid friend.” 

On this occasion she stationed herself in the back row 
of the stalls, an excellent position, by the way, for gauging 
a performer's merits. Immediately behind her in the 
front row of the pit were two voluble men of the coster- 
monger class, and as soon as my number went up thoy 
consulted their programmes to see who was coming. 

““Well, I’m blowed,” said one, “ if it ain't Winifred 
*Are, good old John ’Are’s daughter. Him wot plays tho 
‘ Gay Lord Quicks,’ yer know.” 

“Sure she’s ’is daughter ?” asked the other. 

“Why, in course ; who else’s could she be ?” retorted 
his companion, adding triumphantly as I came on: “ There 
yer can sce for yerself—she’s the livin’ spit o’ the old 
man. Good old Winnie, let’s give ’er a ‘and for her 
father’s sake!” 

Why the Story is Funny. 

In case you miss the point of this story, I had better 
explain that so far from being the “‘ livin’ spit” of Sir John 
Hare, I am about twice his size, and it would be difficult 
to imagine two people more unlike in feature and form. 

But Sir John Hare is constantly credited with the 
paternity of me, while people whom you would think 
would know better often compliment me on my “dear 
father’s” latest performance, and ask how he is, to which 
I am sorrowfully compelled to reply that my dear father 
died a good many years ago, and then they go away 
looking puzzled. 

It was losing not only my father but my mother while 
I was still littlo more than a girl that sent me on the stage. 
I had to choose between acting and governessing, and [ 
did not hesitate for an instant, for the stage had always 
been my darling ambition. 

Now, to be interesting I suppose I should be able to tell 
you a touching tale of haunting stage-doors and agents’ 
offices, of struggles and disappointments, and of eventual 
triumph when everything seemed blackest, but I fear I 
must be uninteresting and truthful. 

I found my stage feet quite easily. I had studied and 
been thoroughly taught singing at the Royal Collego of 
Music ; I got a manager to hear my voice, and was imme- 
diately engaged to play a small part and to understudy 
Miss Florence St. John in La Mascotte, with which she was 
touring the provinces. I hasten to add that this was 4 
revival of La Mascotte, for to have played in the original 
production would be to admit myself altogether ante- 
diluvian. 

Luck being with me, I quickly got a chance of playing 
Miss St. John’s part, and the rest has been pretty plain 
sailing ; musical comedy with Mr. Arthur Roberts, comic 
opera at the Coronet, pantomimes all over the country, 
and of late the “halls.” The only incident in my early 
stage days that I can think of as worth mentioning is the 
fact that in one musical comedy in the provinces Miss 


” 


and ar 

Robert Jenkins’s heart failed him. He felt as if he were 
full of ice. His knees trembled. He felt faint and ill. 
For a few seconds he could not speak. When he did get 
out a few words, his voice sounded strange, quite like : ; ; 
someone else's. ‘‘I say, guv’nor,” he said  huskily Hilda Trevelyan, Miss Evie Greene, and I appeared as tho 
“what's this ’ere?” ’ | three (stage) daughters of Mr. Dallas. 

But Mr. Clackmannan made him no answer. “Drink It Down.” 

Then it dawned upon the mind of Mr. Robert Jenkins I really think that the most exciting time of my life 
that the man was dead. He came very close to him, | was last Christmas when, being unable to get the kind of 
and listened. He could hear no sound of breathing. songs I wanted, I offered a prize of £100 for a song. This 

A great fear fell upon him. eventually went to a charming waltz song composed by 
: What would happen if anyone came into the room ? | little Max Darewski; but, oh! the deluge of songs that 

I should stand a good chance of being ’ung-for one | burst upon me, and the extraordinary sort of ditties that 
murder, if not for two,” he said to himself. His one idea | were sent me. 
was to get out of the house at any cost. One author sent me a ballad several yards long, entitled, 

The room was full of portable articles of great value, but | ‘‘ Drink It Down.” It was really a temperance tract in 
he touched nothing. He walked backwards to the door, | disguise, and, after extolling the virtues of ginger-beer, ho 
and, turning the handle softly, went out. No one in the | finished one verse with the exhortation ‘And drink till 
corridor. you burst!” A pleasant invitation, truly ! 

He crept along, making no sound. He reached the Another gentleman’s effusion was entitled “ The 
stair head, and looked down towards the door that led | Animated Alligator,” though he did not say whether he 
to liberty. If tho footman were there, he could not | expected mo to dress the part. 
escape, for if the man saw his face he was lost. No, Talking of dress reminds me that I have one little cross 
tho man was not there. to bear, and that, that managers insist on my’ wearing 

Robert Jenkins went down the stairs with a rush, and | boy’s costume. I wore tights the very first time I went 

ained the door. He had some trouble in opening it, | on the stage, and have almost lived in them ever since, 
ut he found the trick at last, and passed out into the night. | but I have never really liked them, and when I went on 

He made a quick dive across the road, al for the | the ‘ halls” I hoped I was done with them. . : 
pod of Lporpan be mp te baa eae ; but that pleasant But i was not to be; the first time I mppeeree in ol 
F ” gentieman evidently taken leparture. coats, the manager cried, more in sorrow than in 4 : 
‘The man about the sapphires, sir,” said the bald man | He ran blindly along the road, and never paused | “ On Mias Hare, where are your tights?” and I seemed 
oftly, then retired, leaving Robert Jenkins standing near | till, emerging into Oxford Street, he mingled with the | doomed to go through my stage life minus the frills and 
ibe door. hurrying crowds, and was a free man, flounces which most appeal to me, 
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Now awarded for TRIPLETS. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. . 

Te make a “Triplet” you take any one of the three phrases of three werds given in the first 
column below and add to it three additional words which begin with the same letters as the 
words of the phrase you Rave chosen. These initial letters may be used im any order you like, 
and the words you think out should have some bearing on the phrase selected. It is the three 


words you add that areecaliied a “ Triplet.” 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 
ere are examples whieh will show you at a glance how to make “Triplets.” Please note that 


you must not use any of these examples: 
Phrase: 
White Father Dozes & 
Fanny Spies Mouse @& 
Arthur Makes Fireworks @ 


Frample Triplet : 
Wily Daughter Fiirts 
Silty Maid Paints 
A Miserable Fizzle 


OTHERS ARE WINNING: YOU MAY WIN ALSO. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

Ix this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you three 
phrases of three words each, and we ask you to make 
Triplets with the three initial letters of any one of these 
phrases. The three phrases are as follows: 


While Father Dozes 
Fanny Spies Mouse 
Arthur Makes Fireworks 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must have the 
sane initial letters as those of the words of phrase 
you select, These letters, however, need not be used in the 
order given, but your Triplet should have some bearing on 
the phrase chosen. . 

In the heading above you will find examples which will 
show you at a glance how to.make this week's Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction, 
write it out on the form in theadjoining column, and sendit on 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
Rear in mind that only one Triplet must be written on 
an entry form. If you make more than one Triplet, 
even with the same initials, or with different variations 
of these initials, each Triplet must be written on a separate 
entry form. 

how that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
make some of your own. We undertake to distribute a 
sum of not nes Pian £100, 20 be sure you post your Triplets 
ou to us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1 All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, 
each must be written on a separate entry form. 

2. When you have filed ur the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
it a postal order for séxpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 
i _ Epitor, Pearson's Weebly, Henrietta Street, London, 

3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 12” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

4. All a must arrive on or before Thursda 
September = m 

5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. with 
the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to O, Arthur 
Pears Ltd., and must be crossed ‘ & Co.” ny 
in the manner shown in this example. The 
number must be written in the ce poet 
on the entry form. Where one BO. of higher 
value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. must be written on each 
entry form. : 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), three- 
fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
o-iginality of idea will be taken into consideration. If there are 
more senders than one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudica- 
tora, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders, 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by the 
adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

8. This week tho Editor guaranteos that the amount distributed 
shall not be cas than £100. 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of say Ritaxipt submitted. 

_10. No correspondence will be antered into in connection with 
the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

11, The published decision is fual, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


RESULT OF TRIPLETS No. 9. 

Iv Triplets No. 9 the amount available for distribution 
was £100. To each of the following a prize of £7 10s. 
| has been awarded : 

When Twilight Falls: Wooers’ Timidity Flies. 
J. ARNOLD, 41 Middle Street, Yeovil, Somerset. 
When Twilight Falls: ‘ Followers” Tread Warfly. 
Joun Re, 6 Arthur Street, Dundee. 
When Twilight Falls: F Whistles “‘ Time.” 
A. H. Witgrmson, 84 King's , Leeds. 
At The Seaside: Tactful Auntie Sietpt 
Miss M. L. Hemuens, 41 Marston Road, Knowle, Bristol. 
At The Seaside: Treasury Shrinks Abnormaily. 
Mrs. C. Harginotoy, Cranwell, Sleaford. 
When Twilight Falls: Take Florins Warily. 
L. W. Cutty, 2 Princes Row, Pimlico. 


At The Seaside: Anglo Tactturnity Suspended. 
Joun CoweEn, 45 High Road, Lee, Kent. 

At The Seaside: Trafficless “ Sirand” Appreciated. 
Miss GLapys Vincest, Urswick Road, Homerton. 

At The Seaside: “7 ” Afterwards ‘* Stoney.” 
Miss Evetyn CuamBers, 8 The Avenue, Bedford. 

When Twilight Falls: “ Fairies” Wear Tights, 

T. Ryray, Infantry Record Office, Barracks, Cork. 


25 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Barratt, T. A., 37 South Front, Southampton. 
Birt, A. H., 109 Northgate, New Basford, Nottingham. 
Butler, Mrs. H., 172 Douglas Road, Acock’s Green, B'ham. 
Castle, Mrs., Brize Norton, Oxford. 
Cooper, M., Tregunna, St. Breock, Wadebridge, Cornwall. 
Fi , W., 15 Freegrove Road, Holloway. i 
Yon, A., 17 Bay View, Mount Havelock Dospias. Isle of Man. 
tts. 


Phrase Selected ...cicsscessrscscscccacsssseesescees sepaavanesasens 
Triplet 


L agree to abide by the decision published in “‘ Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept tt as final, and I enter only on 


this understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed 
conditi 


INSTEAD OF THE BELL, 

AFTER a fiercely-contested match the football teams 
tctumed to the dressing-room, where the visitors were 
jon one by one, into an inner apartment, to be rubbed 

wo. ' : ' 5 

The trainer—a brawny son of a blacksmith—proceeded 
to bang the first player about in a very vigorous manner, 
ond then, the operation being concluded, delivered three 
resounding 8 upon the unfortunate’s bare back. 

r What the dickens are you trying to do ?™ gasped the 
Naver, 

“No offence, sir,’ answered the trainer. “It's only 
to let ’em know I’m ready for the next man. You see, 
Fir,” HS added civilly, “the bell’s out of order in this 
"oom |" 


DISCREET. 


A wortny Yorkshire canon had been greatly displeased 
by an act of disobedience on the part of one of his gardeners, 
and sought an interview with the offender in order to 
reprimand him. 

Knowing that, if he were able to avoid the interview 
until the canon’s wrath had abated, he would come off 
with only a few mild words of censure, the gardener kept 
out of the way. A few days later, however, master and 
man came face to face. 

“Why have you avoided me in so pointed a manner 
of late, Johnson ?’’ asked the ecclesiastic. 

“ Well, I'll put it to you as @ man, sir. Would you, 
if you could help it, stand in front of acannon to be blown 
up ?” wittily replied the gardener, 


Some Queer Points that Amateur Fishermen Should 
Know. 


Owz would imagine that fish, game fish especially, such 
as trout and salmon, were entitled to the same measure 
of protection as is afforded to furred and feathered game. 
British law, however, is not of the same opinion, and the 
water bailiff has no such plenary powers as are granted 
to the gamekeeper. 

A keeper who comes upon a game poacher can arrest 
him on the spot and give him into custody. If the poacher 
runs away the keeper is entitled to chase him and seize 
him wherever he may come up with him. 

The poacher, when brought before the Bench, is not 
only fined—and if he cannot pay the fine, sent to prison— 
but also loses his license, and so forfeits altogether hi: 
right tocarry agun. This is the penalty for day poaching. 
For night work in the coverts three months’ hard is the 
punishment for a first offence, and, if violence is used, 
the offender becomes guilty of an indictable misde- 
meanour, which is punishable by seven years’ penal 
servitude, 

Rod and Line Men are Fairly Safe. 

For some unknown reason, the fishing poacher is 
treated with infinitely less severity. He can only be 
punished under the lanany Act of 1861. Supposing 
that you see some scoundrel working a net in your care. 
fully-preserved trout stream, you can, it is true, apprebend 
him 


But only on your own land. If he runs away and 
reaches some one else's land or the high-road, then he can 
snap his fingers at you, and all that the law enables you 
to do is to issue a summons.: Much good that will do if, 
as is probably the case, you know neither his name 
nor address. 

Remember this. It is only the true fish poacher who 
can be arrested. That is the ruffian who works with nets, 
cross-lines, and “ otters,” who kills fish with dynamite 
cartridges, or poisons them with lime. The poaching 
angler—that is, the man who trespasses with rod and 
line—cannot be summarily arrested under any circum- 
stances, even though you catch him red-handed upon your 
own water. ’ 
Poachers May Keep the Fish they Catch. 

All that the law permits you to do is to take his rod 
and summons him. You may not even take away his 
fish! The rule is that whoever catches the fish, whether 
legally or illegally, is entitled to keep them. Whateve: 
punishment the poacher incurs, he does not lose his fish. 

This is as unjust a bit of legislation as any that exists. 
It is a direct incitement to poaching. Any unscrupulous 
fellow can buy a sixpenny bamboo, a pen’orth of water 
cord, and a few hooks, and armed with these and a tin of 
worms, go poaching on water where the legitimate angler 
pays five or ten shillings a day for a ticket. 

Ten to one he can catch at least half a sovereign’s-worth 
of fish before a water-bailiff comes along, and then. 
even if he is caught, all that happens is that his trumpe 
tackle is confiscated. The bailiff cannot take his fish. Tt 
a summons is issued the probabilities are strong that it 
cannot beserved. The her has left for parts unknown. 

The only free fishing in this country is in the sea and in 
tidal waters. Practically everywhere else a permission 
of some kind is necessary. Even on moorland aad 
mountain brooks the fishing is not free. 

You Mayn't Fish from a Bridge. 

A license must be taken out from the local Board 
of Conservators. Licenses are nec for the whole 
of England, Wales, and Ireland. But, oddly enough. 
not for Scotland. Scottish fishing law is quite different 
from English, and there a poaching angler cannot be 
arrested, but only warned off. 

Boards of Conservators have powers to make and 
enforce bye-laws. For instance, they can regulate tho 
baits to used. On many rivers the worm is not 
allowed, on some no natural bait whatever. On others 
again no night fishing is permitted. There are certain 
baits such as salmon roe which are illegal everywhere. 
Anyono found using such a bait would not only lose his 
license, but be prosecuted into the bargain. 

On some waters fishermen are only allowed to keep 
a limited number of fish. If more are caught they must le 
put back, and everywhere there is a size limit which, for 
trout, varies from six inches upwards. All fish below 
the regulation size must, of course, be put back. 

In conclusion, here is a point which is worth remember- 
ing. Many peers imagine that they have a perfect riglit 
to fish off a bridge in the stream that runs below. They 
argue that as they are standing on the high-road, no one 
has a right to interfere. 

No such right of fishing exists. You might just as wel! 
imagine it legal to stand in a streci and steal a man’e 
silver by stretching your arm through his window. 

—_—_—_—_———s» 


te—-—__-_— 
“ YesTeRDAY,” began the newly-made peer, “I 99 
looking at my ancestral tree——” 
“And did they throw any nuts 2?" asked the comson 
person, - 


% In the NOVEL MAG. the maiden glories, It prints the very best of atories. 
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Sir THOMAS WHITTAKER, M.P., Chats about the 
Advantages of the Temperance Billiard Hi 


(The Rt, Hon. Sir Thomas Palmer Whitaker, P.C., 


M.P., is well known as a leading temperance advocate, 
as the Chairman and Managing Director of the Unsted 
Kingdom Temperance Life Assurance Company, and as a 
man distinguished in many walks of life. Sir Thomas 
Whittaker here chats about the T nee Belliard Halls 
whtch he has been instrumental in establishing in London.) 


ALTHOUGH a very ordinary kind of player I enjoy a 
game of billiards, and I have long felt that it was a great 
pity that such a fine game was so much associated with 
drinking and gambling. . 

The only chance a large section of the public have of 
playing billiards is in public houses, 

Many people do not care to frequenta public house even 
for such an innocent purpose as & of billiards, and 
therefore, through no fault of their own, are debarred 
from an aloyable and admirable pastime, 

He Must Spend Something. 

Then publio house billiards is needlessly expensive. 
I do not say that because a man into a public house 
billiard rgom he must have a drink, but there is a strong 
temptation for him to do so. He feels that he ought to 
order something for ‘‘ the good of the house,” and whether 
he has intoxicants or ginger-beer, he wastes money on 
something that he does not really want. Further, some 
of the men who frequent ‘some public house billiard 
rooms are “ undesirables,” sharpers, cadgers, drinkers, 
and the like, with whom decent men do not care even 
temporarily to associate. .Therefore, when some friends 
on the board of Temperance Billiard Halls Ltd., 
approached me with a view to establishing similar halls 


in London I welcomed the idea as being in the interests | evening, and in our country 


of a fine e, temperance, the public, and as a sound 
commercial undertaking, which has already proved a 
success, and I joined the board. 

The first of our halls was opened at Manchester in 1904, 
and it had seventeen tables. We have now over twenty 
halls with nearly 400 tables. 

In London we have halls open at Balham, Clapham, 
Fulham, and Lewisham, and others are in course of 
erection. aa: 

You really want photographs, because it is difficult 
to describe our halls in a few words. I think I may say, 
however, that they are handsome, artistic, and comfortable, 
and that the most exacting of pore could find nothing 
to complain of. They are all new buildings, built by 
ourselves, and we manufaeture our own tables and other 
accessories of the game. we 

Anyone may enter, and there is no change for admission, 
though, naturally, loafers are not encouraged. The charges 
are one shilling an hour for two, one and sixpence an hour 
for four players, but you can play just as long as you like 
and pay proportionately. That is, if you play for ten 
minutes, you pay twopence, and so on. 


Loafers are Not Encouraged. 
There are no markers, but each hall has two attendants 
who keep order, and see that players or onlookers behave 


Propet? 

e idea has certainly ‘caught on™ in London. Our 
halls have been packed in the evening from the start, 
and with the very class we want to attract, that is, 
respectable men who have nowhere to spend the 
evening except the music-hall, the public house, or the 
streets. 

I see in our halls, however, the germ of a larger idea. 
Ours is a private business concern, but I hope to see it 
show the way to a national institution. 

I see no reason why the State should not provide public 
recreation rooms just as it provides public parks. Why 
does the State provide public parks? Because they 
benefit the people and the nation at large. Facilities 
for innocent recreation and enjoyment are essential to 
our national well-being. 

Now, leaving Saturday afternoon and Sunday aside, 
the majority of the public can use the parks only in the 


| 


rough! 250 e ings j 
year are either dark or ue oe reings te this 
‘or the greater part of the year, therefore, the 

apres closed to the public. Middle-aget’ mana 
olk may be content to spend their evenings at 
but the rising generation want to go out, to be a 
to have some fun. At present, they are driy 
music-halls, or public houses, 
about the streets. 

I say it is the duty af the community to provide, so to 
speak, “public indoor parks” for the evening. j 

Let the municipalities build great indoor “ parks ” whero 
people can go without having to spend a penny, just as 
they do not pay to enter the public parks. 

Let there a band which all are free to listen to as 
in the parks. 


home, 
mused, 


: en into 
or to wandering aimlessly 


| We Want Winter Gardens. 


Let there be billiard rooms and all sorts of indoor 
amusements, the “ pitches”’ for them to be let to the 
public, as cricket pitches and tennis courts are iet in tha 
parks. Public Winter Gardens are what we want, where 
those who can afford to pay can obtain certaim privileges 
luxuries, and amusements, but where anyone can come 
and spend the evening sheltered from rain or cold 
absolutely free of charge. 

The evening is the only time that the majority of the 
nation have for recreation, and it seems to me that 
facilities for evening enjoyments and recreation should bo 
provided by the oun authorities. 

Man is gregarious. The average man does not go to 
a public house so much for drink as for company. Ho 
wants to meet his friends, and his fellow man, to have 
somebody to talk to, to sit down and take things easy, 

Workmen’s clubs, which are maintained largely by 
the sale of drink, are an outcome of the saine social 
need. Our aim should be to meet the necd without 
encouraging the sale of liquor. 

. Indoor “ public parks,” that is my ideal, and I hopo 
they will come through the success of billiards without beer, 


—————+ t-__. 
PrupvExt Swan: “If I were to steal a kiss, would 
it scare you so that you would scream ?” 
4 Ti? Maiden: “I couldn’t. Fright always makes me 
umb.”* 


B3 Bai vs 
jor AcecOurse 
ALS 


% x) 
Uugé 
Finding the Lady, the Monkey Dodge, Thimble-rigging, 
and many other Wiles that hg Catch the Gullible on 
Leger Day, 


—_——— 


TuE asiute reader may object that the wiles of race- 
course tricksters, with whom the Derby and the Leger 
are favourite hunting grounds, as here exposed are as 
cld as the hills, and that no one but an idiot would be 
deceived by them. 

The first part of the objection is sustained, the latter 
part dismissed, for you have only to read the police news 
to seo that people are still robbed by means of the three- 


card, purse, and other venerable tricks, and will continue 
so to be swindled so long as human nature is both greedy 
and gullible. 


Of course, everybody has heard of the “ three-card 
trick,” but not so many know just how the swindle is 
worked. The operator takes three cards of different 
suits, one of which is a court card, usually the queen. 
—‘* Finding the Lady” is another name for the three- 
card tricok—the other two cards being of low value. 

We will he has got the queen of hearts, the ten 
of clubs, and the four of diamonds, and we will number 
them respectively 1, 2, 3. 

Our picture shows (A) how they are held preliminary to 
the trick. The sharp turns up his right band so that 
you can see the face of the queen, and then throws the 
three cards down and bets you a sovereign or so that you 
cannot pick out the queen. 

It is safe to take that bet, for to lure you on the sharp 
will have performed the trick so slowly and clumsil: 
that you had no difficulty in seeing that the cards fell 
with the queen in the centre, see B. 

Take his sovereign, which will probably be a good 
one, and then if you are prepared for a row decline to 
Ply any more. 

owever, without offence, we will suppose you are a 
“ mug” and you goon. Perhaps you are allowed to win 
a second time, and, as before, the queen clearly falls 
between the other two cards. The sharp looks very 
confused, and you think that you have really caught 
a bungler at the game, and you take his bet of a level 
“fiver ’’ on the third throw. 

You are absolutely certain that, as before, the queen 
{fs thrown down in the centre, but by sleight of hand the 
eharper puts the ten of clubs in the centre while the queen 
goes to the left, C. 

It is simply a feint to throw down the queen, and 
really one cannot see where the fraud comes in any 
more than that Mr. Adrian Stoop, the famous Rugby 
footballer, is a swindler because he is fond of “ sailing 


the dummy,” f.e., pretending to pass the ball in one 
direction while retaining it or passing it on the other 
side. 

Mind you, the queen is there to be found, and while the 
sharper will certainly puzzle you by his deftness, you 
may by dae luck “‘ spot” the right card. 

ut the odds are grossly unfair. You have to pick one 
card from three, and the true odds against your doing 
go are two to one, but you are invited to bet level money. 

A favourite dodge with the three-card trickster is to 
turn up one corner of the queen, apparently by accident, 
and without noticing that he has done so. 

Down go the cards and there is the queen with the 
tell-tale upturned corner. You think that you have 
eas the sharper tripping, and pounce on the bent 
card. But, alas! it is not the queen. In throwing the 
cards the sharper deftly turned down the corner of the 
queen and turned up the corner of one of the other cards. 
To the mortification of losing is added the uncomfortable 
feeling that you have been trying to take an unfair 
advantage of your opponent. 

Perhaps you know the bent corner dodge; if so, the 
sharper has another and better one ready for you. 

Apparently he accidentally scratches the back of the 
queen with his finger-nail so that a tiny pieco of the white 
surface underneath is exposed. You think you have 
“got” him, because surely he cannot change or conceal 
that tell-tale mark. But when the cards are down the 
marked one is not the queen, for the supposed scratch 
was merely a scrap of white paper which the sharper 
ekilfully affixed to the back of the queen, and as skilfully 
transferred to the back of another card while picking 
them up or in the act of throwing them down. 

Of course, the three-card trick is usually worked in 
confederacy, the victim being lured on by the presence 
in the carriage of seemingly ultra-respectable strangers, 
who bet and win largely. 

Strolling round the purlieus of a racecourse you 
may come upon a man, or two men, andamonkey. The 
men have a bucket or bag filled with small numbered 
balls and also a pack of cards, on each of which are 
various numbers. You are invited to take a card, the 
monkey puts his paw into the bucket or bag and pulls 
forth a ball; if its number corresponds with any of the 
numbers on your card vou win, if it doesn’t you hse. 
Simplicity itself, and there does not seem much oppor- 
tunity for fraud, for if the monkey is so highly trained 
that he can pick out any ball at will he would be worth 
a fortune to his owners for exhibition purposes. But 
the monkey will never draw a ball numbered on your 
card. Why ? Because some of the balls are wooden and 
some made of solid rubber, and by many whippings 
the monkey has been taught to distinguish between 
rubber and wood, and to draw, say, only wooden balls, 

The wooden balls are numbered on some of the cards, 
but such cards are given only to confederates, whose 
success makes you think it is a square game. Your card 
bears only rubber ball numbers. Neat, isn’t it ? 

The “purse” trick, old though it is, claims many 
victims, and really they deserve their fate. The operator 
puts three half-crowns into a purse so that you can hear 
them rattle, and offers to sell you the purse for a shilling. 


SNS while away time on a tedious train journsy—The NIVEL MAG/s 


You buy it and find that the three half-crowns have 
changed into pennies. This is simply a matter of sleight 
of hand, ‘“ ee ” the pennies (concealing them in the 
hand) and substituting them for the half-crowns. 
Thimble-rigging is another hoary swindle. The 
operator places a pea on a table and successively covers 
it with three thimbles, halves of walnut shells, or cups, 
the game is to find under which receptacle the pea remains. 
Unlike the queen in the three-card trick the pea is 


‘not there to be found, for the operator skilfully palms 
| it, and it is not under any one of the thimbles when you 


' on the outside, 


bet. But when you have lost the operator lifts one of the 
other thimbles and there is the pea, replaced from his 
fingers in the act of lifting the thimble. 

The alleged pea is made of wax, or of indiarubber cut 
like a diamond, so 
that it will adhere 
closely to the 
finger which con- 
ceals it. 

A sort of roulette 


RIGHT HAXD, 


LEFT HAND. 


is a favourite 
swindle on_ racec- 
courses. It is 


played with a largo 
board on which are 
numbered squares 
and a large puinter 
which the player 
can twirl round. 
betting that it will 
stop on a_certain 
square. Underneath 
the board is a 
string or lever 
arrangement which 
enables the sharp 
to stop the pointer 
where he likes. 

No articlo on 
racecourse = sWin- 
dlers would be com- 
plete without 
mention of the 
“ Jumberer.”” 

His methods are 
various and many, 
but here is onc. 
Rushing across the 
rin, he bumps 
violently into you, 
eee knocking you down. He is full of apologies. 

reathlessly explains that he has got a last moument 
commission from a certain stable to back their repre- 
sentative. ‘I oughtn’t to tell you, sir, but I’m so sorry 
for knocking you down ; do let me put you on 4 couple 
of sovereigns!” If you weakly consent, he does not 
of course put the money on, but keeps it ; if the horse 
miraculously wins, you never see him again } if it loses 
he has a plausible explanation. Beware of strangers 
who pose as ex-jockeys, friends of trainers, and 50 
on. 


‘ 2] El Ww 


(A) Ready for the throw. 1 ts “the 
Lady,’’ which the sharper carcfully turns 
up to let you see. 

(B) The position after an intentionally 
clumsy throw just to urge you to con- 
tinue. This ts done so badly that a 
baby could detect ‘the Lady.’’ It falls 
in the centre. 

(O) A genuine throw always deceives 
and wins moncy. Instead of again falling 
in the middle—the ‘‘mug’’ is sure tt has 
done—the picture card is cleverly deposited 


‘pen ce 


pare ae” Ge Oe oe 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
—— 


On a certain Saturday afternoon, as the clock hands 
pointed to the hour of two, Alfred Bunsby emerged from 
tie forbidding portals of St. Swithin’s House, Perch Lane, 
City. There was & brightness in his eye and almost a 
flush on his sallow cheek. For five and a half days 
Alfred had been existing. Now for the space of a few 
joyous intoxicating hours he was to live. In a word, 
‘sifred had flung aside the servile garb of clerkdom. 
‘Tne morrow might, nay probably would, be spent in 
repentance and retirement at Muswell Hill; but for the 
rest of the day joy beckoned him with rosy fingers. 

At a Lyons’ depot, a mile removed from the office, 
Alfred “ lunched” as magnificently as tenpence would 

rmit: 

Y Gaagh over, Alfred made his way afoot to a building 
which announced “ roller skating”’ in large flamboyant 
liters. People were pouring eagerly through the 
entrance, and on Alfred’s ears fell in diminuendo the 


roar of the speeding skates. A few moments’ irresolution | 


and the emancipated quill-driver planked down his 
shilling and entered. . ; 
The festive scene that met his gaze was one which 
quickened his pulses with a sensation half of delight and 
half of timidity. ; 
How it happened Alfred scarcely knew, but in an 
amazingly short period (as it seemed) he found himself 
wing equipped ) 
ekates. Another moment and he was placed on his 
{ect—or, rather, their substitute. With a look of frenzied 


determination he slid toward the opening making for 
the rink, and with a sigh of relief grip with desperate 
clutch at the protecting barrier—only just in time: 

Dare he try to join that giddy throng? Whilst torn 
twixt desire and doubt a veice broke on his thoughts: 

“Would you care for a round or two?” 

Alfred turned, and saw to his astonishment an attractive- 
looking girl smiling into his eyes. She was clad in o 
most becoming costume of white, the abbreviated skirt 
of which left the eye free to rest upon a pair of fetching 
long boots incasing faultless ankles. 

Alfred gasped, then, remembering the unconventionality 
of rinking methods, recovered himself with an effort. 

“T would be—er—delighted—er—more than delighted, 
Miss,” he stammered. ‘‘ Unfortunately, I am—er—not 
what you might call a dab at skating.” 

The girl smiled merrily. 

“ Then it’s time you became one,”’ she laughed. “ Shall 
we make a start?” 

With many inward misgivings, alternating with his 
natural rapture, Alfred seized the charmer’s proffered 
hands in a tense grip, and was drawn into the vortex 
of whirling wheels. 

In a very few moments Alfred realised that his fair 
companion was a mistress of the roller skating art. 
Somehow or other she managed to guide his floundering 
feet ; time after time when he felt the irresistible force 
of gravity drawing him to the hard, unsympathetic floor 
he was saved by her adroitness and skill. And at last 
our young tyro actually began to feel the thrill that 
comes from the first shoots of progress and confidence. 

“ Tsay, this is a bit of all right,” he murmured exultingly. 
“Wonder what made her ask me? I suppose she saw 
I was a gent. Wonder who she is. Real lady, I can 
sce that. Well, if this doesn’t take the bun.” 

Then ensued for Alfred two hours of undiluted joy. 
He progressed amazingly, and when during the interval 
for the discussion of tea (Alf’s suggestion) his partner 
congratulated him on his improvement, he felt emboldened 
to squeeze her hand amorously, and plead for yet another 


by an alert youngster with a pair of | spell of bliss. 


The girl in white demurcly assented, and Alf struck 
out with positive fearlessness. A minute or two later 


his cup of Bepyities was filled to the brim by the spectacle 
of a fellow clerk standing at tho rails watching him with 
a look which revealed to Alf unuttcrable envy ap 
admiration: 

“Don’t he wish he was in my place?” gurgled Alt. 
“My word. won't I have something to tell the boys on 
Monday ?” 

As they came round again he could not forbear a 
triumphant wave of the hand. This was the point where 
Alf’s confidence merged into recklessness, for the unwary 
salute swept him off his balance. and, clutching wildly 
at his escort, he caressed the floor with enthusiastic 
vigour, compelling the unfortunate girl in white to 
join hin. 

Friendly attendants hailed Alf to his fect. His dazed 
eyes first encountered the grinning face of Tompkins, 
his colleague, and then fell rucfully on the countenance 
of his companion, who was removing the dust from her 
skirt, and on whose attractive features rested an expression 
anything but amiable. 

‘I say, Miss, I am awfully sorry-—-—” he began. 

“It doesn’t matter,” retorted the young lady, in a 
tone which hardly connoted the words. ‘“ All the same, 
you're the first fellow who has brought me. down ever 
since I’ve been the instructress here, and I’ve been with a 
few clumsy idiots, too.” 

A perspiration broke out on Alfred’s forehead. A 
sudden light broke on his understanding. That costume! 
That invitation! Those abbreviated skirts! Oh! 

‘* You—you’re the instructress, then,” he gasped. 

“Of course I am,” replied the girl in white, crossly: 
“You owe me ten shillings for two hours’ lesson. It’s 
five shillings an hour, but I would recommend you in 
future to practice in the nursery before trying another 
lesson.” 

Alired paid, and as he rolled gingerly toward the exit 
by the aid of the rail, the jeering voice of Tompkins 
floated to him : 

“Say, Alf, old man, you are throwing your coin about 
to-day.” 

Alf deigned no reply. He was engaged in swearing a 
solemn vow that he would never put on a pair of rollet 
skates again. 


—~: 


PNEUMATIC SUITS FOR AIRMEN—AND GROUNDMEN, TOO. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling suggests that it may be possible 
if he drops. Our cartoonist agrees with the famous 


Jusf fhe thing for crowds, 
no fear of crushing. 


he shows where they could be worn to advantage. 


It forms a safely 


dress for the 


PUNCTURES 
nursery, fumbles REPAIRED 
will nof be feared. SUIT : 


dancers must, 


wear them, 


the force of 
collisions. 


wee 


Footballers may adopl a: 
Them for fhe coming season. 


Have you heard of Pollyooly? Doe y 


If is quile the 
thing for 

Swiss Moun!- 
ain climbing. 


FP 8g 
hind 


to evolve some type of air-cushioned body armour which will give the airman at least one chance of safety 
author's suggestion, but he also thinks that air-dresses would be even a greater boon to groundmen. Below, 


fh 


G 


The New Industry 
@ 


PNeumaTic 


PuMPING 
STATION 


No more corns trodden on. 
Wear the pneumatic bools. 


And policemen should wear 
them in rough districts. 


ou Know the bump? You eahou!d raad about them both ia the September 
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SO PATHETIC. 

Tum other day an itinerant circus announced, 
as the chief attraction on its programme, & 
poe which, smongst other 
accom: ents, pla the piano. 

The hour of the performance arrived, the docile 
animal was led into the arena and conducted to 
an open agers when suddenly he wheeled round 
” ugubrious cries. i 


After a brief conference with the elephant’s valet, | 


the peopeaioe te shim ow, rare of tho Pe 
rf , that pro- 
greene coull not be carried out. The elephant, » most 
eg and affectionate creature, had recognised in 
ivory keys of the instrument the tusks of its mother. 


a oh ee a 
’ “Waar weather we're having! I can’t remember such 


&@ summer. 
“Oh, I can—last winter.” 


>_OC< 
“Taar’s a very popular man.” 
“ Yes; he'll listen to the details of your summer trip 
without insisting on telling you about his own.” 


>_OC< 


retty hard nearly all your life, haven't you?" 


for me 
“Quite right, my boy, quite right, 


> o0Cc< 


HARD ON THE BORE. 

Suz had the very sweetest of tempers, 
of course, but they had sent her down to 
dinner with the biggest bore in the room, 
and naturally she was annoyed about it. 
She snap’ at the poor man all through 
the and. towards the sweets his 
supply of more or less harmless small-talk 


was pretty well exhausted. 

ae Which do you prefer,” he asked at 
length, “to live in town or in the 
country ?” 


“It depends,” she told him wearily. 

“ on what ?”’ he ventured. 

“Qh, on whether I’m in the mood to be 
attacked by a bee or & motor.’ bus.”* 

SOC 

She: “But why is it you get engaged 
go often, Mr. Jones ?” 

He : “ Oh, because I haven't the courage 
to get married.” 

soc 

Waiter ; “ Everything here is cooked by 
electricity, sir.” 

Customer: “ Well, take this egg away 
and give it another shock.” 


>fS0C< 


: BITING! 

“But, I suggest to you,” said the 
defendant’s solicitor, ‘‘ that many of these 
charges are for visits that are 
entirely unnecessary, and that the dootor 
continued these visits long after the patient was out of 


r.”” 

& Oh, no!” was bea i in my oniaien the Loe 
was in great ras long as the continu 
bis visita.” 

flO 


“J gorse they don’t give my little boy any naughty 
nicknames in school ? ” 
“Yes, ma; they call me ‘Corns.’ ” 
“ How dreadful! And why do they call you that ?"* 
“Cause in our class, you know, I'm always at the 
foot,” 
o>_OC 


TAUGHT TOO MUCH. 


Tus Bronsons were pestered by circular-distributors 
and tramps, and Mrs. Bronson said they must either 
into @ flat or buy @ bulldog. So Bronson bought a 
| aan It was a great, big, ugly brute, but Mrs. Bronson 
was charmed with it ; sho Called it Joe, tied a pale blue 
ribbon’ round its neck, and taught it tricks. 
.** Do you want to buy a dog ? ” Bronson asked Swithers 
the other day. ‘‘ Joe’s for sale.” 

“ Joe!’? Swithers exclaimed. “Why, you were boasting 
about him only yesterday. What's the matter with him?” 

“ Oh, well, my wife tau ht him some tricks, you know, 
how to carry things, and 80 on. No harm in that, of 
course. But last night Mrs. B. woke me up and whispered : 
‘There's burglars downstairs.’ 

“T said nonsense; Joe would half-kill them! But 
nothing would satisfy her till I got out of bed. I went 
down the stairs quietly and peeped into the dining-room. 
She was right; there were burglars, three of them—and 
Joe ! n 

“ Joe! Wasn't he killing the burglars ?™ 

“ Well, no; he was too busy,” Bronson admitted. 

_ “Busy! What doing?” Swithers wanted to 
know. 

“Carrying the lantern for the burglars!" . 


wer who Knows his business gives the girl of bi 


ESdliled for Chis week only- 


by A CG. _ Raowles 


“My good, kind gentleman, I've not tasted bread for 
three whole days!" 
“ Some silly wager, I presume ?” 
>COC 
“ How did you enjoy your vacation ? ” 
“Fine! It made ate man of ma!” 
“T congratulate your wife.” 


>_OCO 


Aunt Matilda : “ Susan, I hope you took great care of 
my pets while I was awa Ate 

Susan: “ Indeed, I aid, mum. Only once I forgot to 
feed the cat.” 

Aunt Matilda : “I hope the poor thing didn’t suffer ?”* 

Susan: “Oh, no, mum; she ate the canary and the 
parrot !™ 

>So 


A BIT PERSONAL. 


Portly Cyclist (to Yokel) : “Can I get through that gate, my man?” 


Yokel : “ Yes, sir. 1 saw a wagron-load of hay go throuzh it only this very marnin’.” 


Bill: “ What will he do when all the fools are dead ? 
Jil; “ He'll never live to see that day.” 


COC 


“ You’Ly never catch me in that restaurant again! I 
found the end of @ cigar in my soup, and when I com- 
plained to the waiter he brought me a box of matches !”* 

o>_l0C< - 

Need: “I have a very bad cold.” 

Greed: “Have you? Well, next time you have a 
very good one, pass it on to me.” 

_mCOC< 

She: “Mrs. Boreton called to-day, and I thought she 
would never go.” 

He: “But you are so amiable I suppose you never 
gave her the slightest hint that you wanted her to go.”. 

She: “ Indeed, I did not. If I had, she'd be here now.” 


_mCOC 


LION v. TIGER. 

*‘ No,” said the menagerie proprietor to O’Brien, 
“you can’t have @ job to look after the animals ; but 
our pet lion died last week and we've kept the skin, so 
I'll give you two pounds a week to dress up as a lion.” 

“Right,” said O’Brien; “ I'll be yer lion.” So he 
dressed up in the skin and lay down in the lion’s cage. 
The menagerie doors opened, and the performance began. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the trainer, “to show 
the wonderful friendliness of these animals, we will now 
let the tiger into the cage with the lion.” 

O’Brien gave horrified squeak. “‘ Hold your noise,” 
the trainer hissed, as he opened the door between the 
two cages. The tiger advanced towards O’Brien, and 
when the Irishman saw the awful eyes glaring at him he 
uttered a doleful wail and tried to crawl away. 

The tiger strode over to him. “ What's the matter 
wid yo?” he whispered sharply, “Ye needn't be 
afraid ; I’m Oirish meself 1!" 


WEEE ssuina 
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WHAT HE LEFT. 

Tux story-teller was telling stories. 

“Jt is a curious, but nevertheless absolute, 
fact,” he said, “that, when I used to live in 
the sheep-rearing district in Derbyshire, I knew 
an cld man who used to wander about picking up 
and selling the wool which the sheep scratclied 
off their backs by rubbing against the hedzes, 

“The old fellow was somewhat of a butt in the 
neighbourhood ; but he stuck to his work, unmindful of 
joers, wandering miles over the hills every day, silent, 
absorbed, and untiring, Well, now, how much do you 
suppose that old boy left when he died? Just guzss, 
now.” 

“ One thousand pounds ?” opined one auditor. 

“ Five thousand ?” said another. 

The raconteur shook his head. 

“ Not a single ha’penny !” he replied. 

COCO 


“ Porter, I want you to put me into a carriage whers 
there’s no smoking or talking, and where the passengers 
do not keep getting in and out.” 

“ Well, sir, there’s the luggage compartment !” 

>_ocC 


Tux new housemaid had a bad habit of standing with 
her moath agape, and her mistress didn’t like it. 
“ Mary,” said sharply, one day at dinner, “ your 
mouth is open again.” 
a Yessum,” Mary explained, “I opencd 
1 Ol 
“You are a very naughty boy to ter: 
up and spoil your nice new picture-book, 
and I’m very disappointed in you—very.” 
“Well, mother, you've not turned out 
as well as I expected, either!" 


COC 


MOTHER’S ICKLE DARLIN«. 

Visitor: “Can your baby talk at sii 
yet?” 

Mamma: “Yes, indeed! Baby, say 
‘mamma.’ ™ 

Baby : “ Oogle google " 

“ Now say ‘papa.’ ”* 

** Oogle, google Le 

“Now say ‘How do you do?’ to tus 
lady.” 

“ Oogle google ! ” 

* Bless its ickle heart! It tan talk mos’ 
as dood as mamma tan!” 


>__ OCC 


“We're going to Scotland for our 
holidays.” 
“But isn’t the climate rather dani? 
Won’t it disagree with your wife?” 
“Tt wouldn't dare!” 
Ol 


“Your father doesn’t think you hav3 
been especially well behaved,” said tus 
small boy’s uncle. 

“T know that,” answered the precocio:s 
“But things I have hesrd 

mother say make me think he isn't any 
great judge of high-class deportment.” 


Ce a] OL Sed 


WHY HE CALLED. 


Ta owner of the little suburban villa knew what 
was up when he saw his next-door neighbour step into 
the tiny garden. 

“Pye come about your dog. Ho’s bitten my moth:r- 
in-law all over.” 

“I’m very sorry,” replied the owner of the animal, 
“ but it’s not my fault. You'd better sue me.” 

“Who talke about going to law ?” replied the visitor. 
“] want to buy the pup!” 


_—_0Co 


“Tas,” remarked Mr. Cane, “is my photograph wid 
my two French You recognise me?” 


“I think so,” said Miss Softee. “‘ You are the one wil 
the hat on, are you not?” 
SOC 


GOING AHEAD. 

“I wanTeR give notice, mum !”” blurted Mary Ana, 010 
morning. 

Mra. Skinniflint looked pained and surprised. 

- ay I ask why, Ann?” she inquired. 

“ Well,.mum, if you wanter know the truth, I’m ens2=: d 
to be married.” - 

“Indeed! I am surprised!” said Mrs. Skinniflint 
freezingly. ‘‘ But let me warn you against these frivolou*, 
marriage-seeking young men! You would do better te 
stay with us, if you have not given the matter the most 
serious consideration ! ” . 

“Yes, mum, but I have,” answered the precautio:-+ 
domestic. “I’ve been to two fortune-tellers, and * 
clairvoyant, and looked in a sign-book, and dreamt on ® 
lock on his hair, and visited an astrologer and @ palmi:t, 
and they all say, ‘Go ahead, Mary Ann— ahead | 
Oh, no mum, I ain’t a one to marry reckless-like ! 


9 heart a copy of the NOYEL MAGA 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
ING SERIAL TO-DAY. 


By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE AND OLIVER 
ALLEN. 


CHARACTERS YOU SHOULD KNOW. 

Mary Sandys is 2 persecuted and much-wronged woman. Her husband, Pitzurse, turns ont to be a heartless brute who 
makes their eight years of married life a misery. In the opening chapters of thie story Fitzurse brutally murders an old 
school chum, ph Dalbiac, for taking Mary’s part. This is tho last straw; Mrs. Sandys leaves her husband and 
comes to London, with her only child Rose, under the assumed name of Mary Henslowe, a widow. 

Ginevra Dalbiac: A beantiful girl and cousin of the murdered man who devotes her life to charity and other good works, 
She finds Mary ill and destitute in London and has her taken to her own home. 

Sir Alan Dalbiac: Ginevra’sfather. He is an astute lawyer whose first wife was killed in an Alpine tragedy. Sir Alan falls 
in be = ae Henslive and Feta her % ag him. Mary conn Puta ome nen she decides that Fitzurse 
must pay for his crime and leave her free. @ writes anonymously to the police and is horrified a few days later wh 
man, arrested for Ralph’s murder, commits suicide. It is not Sandys! ee 

Jim Forrest: Ginevra Dalbiac’s lover. He has known her since childhood and is astounded when Sir Alan refuses to give rs : 
his consent to their marriage. There is some dark mystery concerning the past of Jim aud Ginevra of which the baronet amis 
is aware. : mest, omer a te te cane 

Larolla is London’s costumier. He isa strange old man who, for some reason, hates Ginevra. When Sandys bait “ asa tale aii epemmonnie peg loge 
from home to evade justice he does Larolla a service, and. in return, the costumier gives him board aid lodging. ~i ont ————— 
Larolla prepares the dresses for the Duchess of Northby’s ball and sends Sandys, dressed in on of his costumes. Mary is 
at the ball with the Dalbiacs, and she is nearly overcome with terror at the sight of her husband. In the course of the even- ‘ 


ing, ere a ea Ginevra’s life by pulling her out of the way of a falling chandelier, and, in consequence, he is made the STOUT PEOPLE’ Ss 
Rhoda Larolla: The costumier’s daughter. She is in love with Jim Forrest. DEPRIV ATION Ss 
How TO ESCAPE THEM. 
Thousands of Needless Sufferers. 


Tipe 

Last week’s chapters tell how Sir Alan sen:ls Mary, Rose, and Ginevra down to Trefoy, a little seaside town, and joins them 
. himeelf later on. He asks Mary to marry him at the villago church on Saturday. She consents, but agin Fitzurse crosses her 
path. He appcara at Trofoy with Dyas Lorolla, and they put up at the same hotel asthe Dilbiacs. Mary sess Fitzurso in 
one of the corridors, and in that moment her mind is made up. Fitzurse cannot live—and if there is no other way, hers 
must be the hand that will thrust him from this world into the next. 


y 
HERE are muysberlers men and women who for years 
had made a creature so desperate, so hardened by the unendi have suffered from extreme obesity, with the 
CHAPTER THIRTEEN (continued). torture of eight years hencatit his rule, that ae now shoaght discomfort, ill-health, humiliations and deprivations 
On the Brink of Death. that to ae im ee be a decd meritorious, one for which Lt a condition snizils, aman pstrhorg iey have left 
8 annnn— | none could blame her. untri @ one sure remedy—the perfect home cure for 
Mary, who had hated to inflict pain on anyone or anything, | Obesity—perfect because permanent in its effects, pleasant, 
A rw miles from Trefoy, queer, huddled mass of buildings | who cricd at tho sight of suffcring, either in animals or men, simple, and harmless. We allude, of course, to Antipon. 
A that the village was, secming to run its head like some ostrich | now stood beside the yawning mouth of the deserted mine | “1 only regret that I suffered more than half my life before 
into the red cliffs to hide itself, was a deserted tin mine, with | and looking down into its cavernous depths—thought how | hearing of Antipon,” writes a grateful Yorkshire lady, who 
about it all the signs of a once-thriving township, of prosperity | 800n it would hide for ever the body of Fitzurse Sandys. was very stout for five-and-twenty years, and gradually 
and richness that had been dreamed of—and never realised. She had laid her plans carefully ; she had sent him a note, | getting worse. She describes herself as having been “a 
There was the chapel, made of tin that the pious miners | saying that she knew he was in the hotel, and would he mect reathless, tired woman” for years, deprived of comfort and 
It had themselves raised, now fallen into disrepair, with golden her at the Wanhope mine. There, no one would notice them, | health. Yet at the age of fifty she reduced her weight by 
wallflowers growing between the gaping shects of metal. with they would be undisturbed! She asked him not to mention to | no less than 52lb., and since ceasing to take Antipon, nearly 
z) lichens of all hues covering the structure's native uglincss, | anyone that they were to mcet, and to send back word whether | two years ago, she has not gained an ounce in weight; 
there were the cottages that had been hastily run up and that the hour she had settled upon would suit him. She had | “an ” (she adds) “I feel so thoroughly set up in health, 
now were ruins, there was even the schoolhouse, a dreary | Written with an ease and frankness that she herself had found | so stron and well.” This lady can now get about with 
waste of a building, where the children of those who toiled for astonishing, and all the time she meant to kill him. Those | ease and comfort, and is no longer a slave to the 
wealth in the very heart of the earth, were to have been | were tho words that sung monotonously in her brain. She | deprivations from which she suffered so long. 
: taught. And everywhere, on every side, save one, there were | Was going to kill him. The stumbling block would be A gentleman well-known in the sporting world was getting 
ra the or a Perce ria moors, and on that one side the sca | Temoved at last from her path and she could face the morrow | go stout that he feared being deprived of his favourite 
18 —beneath, a sheer drop of several hundred feet. with a calm screnity. sport—shooting. A course of Antipon under medical 
Wanhope—such was the name that had been bitter! For—the morrow was Saturday, her wedding-day ! direction reduced him no less than 2st. 5}lb., and he 
13 bestowed on a pins where so many hopes had faded and died. Fitzurse Sandys had scrawled a line to say that he agreed | gratofully writes: ‘‘ My doctor says I have got a new lease 
rd Its original title was unknown, fost to living memory. As | to the time she suggested, and there had been nothing for | of life.” But we could go on citing instances of the 
Ly Wanhope, the place now lived in the minds of those who knew | Mary to do until it was timo for her to start on her walk to | marvellous power of Antipon until we filled pages. 
its dismal history—and lonely beneath the leaden skics of a | Wanhope. Ladies feel the condition of over-stoutness acutely, and 
weeping February day it lay, when Mary Sandys—otherwise She had told Sir Alan frankly that she wished this last day | ara actually, or of their own accord, deprived of many thin 
Henslowe—came to it near dusk. alone, to wander at her will, and he had agreed. Rose was left | in which they once took an active ‘part and a keen light. 
‘ She had read of the place, in a local guide-book, which, in the charge of Ginevra’s maid, and tary set forth on her | ‘ennis, cycling, and hockey are given up. Walking is tov 
rr tewever, discouraged any suggestion of visiting {t, speaking of Pilgrimage. tiring for anything but a short distance. At fashionable 
a e intolerable loneliness of it, and warning visitors, also, of f she had been able, for one instant, to remember any act | bathing resorts stout ladies sit enviously watching their 
to the danger of its open shafts. It had not been thought worth of kindness, any show of affection on the part of her husband slenderer sisters disporting themselves in the waves 
while to protect the public by putting railings round these | towards herself, she might yet have repented—have drawn ‘Anti ; ; . 
: quated methods of weight-reduction (and many 
ts Perilous spots, for no one went near the place of blasted hopes back her hand from the Sreadful thing that she had set hcrself modern methods, too) deprive the stout of sufficient food 
and wasted wealth. Mary had remembered that account of | to do. But those eight years were barren of all such kindly and, incidentall ” of Me) and stamina. Mineral dru; : 
al, it, as she kept vigil until dawn beside Rose’s bedside. remembrances, barren of love—of tenderncss—in dark and Fy rive them of health on systems may,andido iar 
She had made up her mind to do an awful decd, becauso terrible fashion they fis procession-wise before her. hohe by ‘weakenin the bod y but onl y to 1 . he 
- It seemed to her that there was no other course open to her. Eight years—to Mary they seemcd as eight centurics— oe t 7 tand thaw as 7 OnE net ane 
wre The law should have relieved her of her husband, for he | ctowded with such misery and anguish as one may hope ars the in -: sail ‘ ured b: ing the tend 
deserved death, but it had not done so. It had left to her the | kind Heaven permits few women to endure, o) vale, t iF y realy + A A sig, mag it ie: ren Hine 
task, and Mary had resolved to carry it out. Remorse—it was a sensation that Mary could not feel. to develop fa sta ce A du loes this as nothing 
- As she waited, a slim, wind-blown , near one of the | How could she? Her husband had killed it in her. He had else will. en ae ‘dail t FA oF uous fatty matter is 
if fatal gaping shafts, she recalled, deliberately of set purpose, | crushed all possibility of her ever experiencing it. The | eradicated by the daily doses of Antipon, the tendency to 
the memory of the life that had been hers when ts ived | tenderness that a woman feels, even for that which has burt | over-fatness is also eradicated, so that, with the final 
ith with her husband. The first blow, struck when they had | her even unto death, had no more part in Mary. Only she | recovery of normal weight and a slender figure, a complete 
been but a fortnight wedded, that blow, precursor of so many | Was etill capable of love—all her ill-starred devotion and | 824 permanent curo of the disease of obesity (one of the 
more, of a succession of vile insults and contumely heaped | worship was given to Alan Dalbiac. most obstinate dise:ses to combat) is effected, without any 
upon her! Her heart stirred at the mere recollection. Ole She thought of him, as she waited in the mist and rain, deprivations whatsoever. 2 
women might have been able to cow Fitzurse Sandys, to | 8training her eycs for the tall figure that would soon af ar Antipon is a splendid tonic to the whole system, and 
.ii0 Tespond to his brutality with a coarse vituperation that would and come up to her. Fog was rising—soft silvery folds— with the rapid return of normal conditions of weight and 
have checked him, who would have met his vilc temper with | through which she heard the roar of the sea and the scream | figure, health, strength, and vitality are thoroughly 
one as unbridled. But Mary was not made of the stuff that of its birds. There was no cther sound, no other sign of restored. The digestive economy is much improved, hence 
can make of a brute a passably decent and endurable | life. There was no house within miles of Wanhope. For the the renewed keen natural appetite can he indulged with 
i husband. Fitzurse first terrified, and then stupefied her into | first time Mary shivcred as she thought of her walk homc— plenty of strengthening food. The Antipon treatment is to 
aC 8 state of dumb acquiescence to his cruelty. hero was that | alonc—across the silent moors, alone with the knowledge of | that extent superbly reconstructive. ‘The clumsy corpulent 
; in her fearful and trembling submission to him that whetted | what she had done to keep her company. figure gives permanent place to beauty of form and supple 
lint hig appetite for fresh cruclties, that he wreaked on her. Suddenly, out of the folds of the enveloping mist, there strength—a figure replete with vitality and grace. 
yu, There were times when, maddened with his own savage | came a shrill whistle, much such a one as Fitzurse had been Between Soz. and 3ib. (sometimes even more) will be 
to temper and the drink he took, he longed to kill her, when his | wont to give when returning to Whitewalls, the signal for | taken off in the space of the first twenty-four hours ; the 
1038 fingers itched to be about that fair throat of hers, to crush the | his wife to be at the door in readincss to receive him. Mary | subsequent daily reduction will afford the greatest pleasure 
life out of her, and he was only withheld from this desire foreed her stiff lips to answer it; her feeble little pipe went | anda delightful feeling of buoyancy and comfort. 
ond by the knowledge that then his victim would be for ever lost drifting through fog and wind and was answered. She stood Antipon, a refreshingly tart liquid, contains only the 
a to him. erect, no longer shrinking from the blast of the stcrm, one | most harmless vegetable ingredicnts, and none other. It 
7 Lest any should deem that such a character is exaggerated it hand thrusting back the spray-drenched hair that fell into | has no disagreeable after-effects whatever. ; 
at may be as well to state that to do that is impossible ; beyond | her eyes, the other at her heart. It was awful—she realised Antipon is scld in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 64., by 
Ae the reach of the widest imagination is it to draw Fitzurse it now—that which ehe must do, ere she went back to Trefoy. | Chemiets, Stores, &c. ; or, in the event of difficulty, may be 
it Like a ghost, out of the greyness and the gloom, came the | had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, privately 


Sandys as moro vile than in xeallty he was. Out of Mary, 
is wife, a gentle, loving woman with rare and sweet qualities 
that another man would have cherished, Fitzurse Sandys 
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tall form of a man. Mary whistled again, and he turned in 
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7 suddenly as it had risen. 
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her direction and strode up to her. In 
fog that was fast porine. him 7 
struck a stone out of his way. It rolled past her, 
after what seemed to her a pause without end, it splashed 
{nto water, far, far below her feet. It had fallen into the 
empty shaft, on whose edge she 

moved a little farther from 20 &i 


When that last thrust should be giv ven with all her 
= atrength—would there, too, be that long, silence, until 


there came the sound of the waters di 
would lie beneath them for evermore ? 

“ Hullo,” said Fitzurse’s voice; it came to her muffied 
oe fog. ‘“ What do you want, Mary? Why on 
earth ve you dragged me out bere 

He came close to her, peering at her, for the mist interposed 
soft thick veils between them. The wind had dropped as 
f The silence was distinetl os 
Fitzuree Sandys coughed loudly, as though to it. B 
wife had not spoken. . 

He saw her dimly, a darkness apeinw the 2 tog her shape 

indistinct. He wis she 3 it 
bad an odd effect on him, almost frightening him, sight 
of her i there as motionless as one of the granite- 
blocks that he had passed on his way to this spot of desolation 
and dreariness. 

“TI ask you wh did you drag me out to this beast of » 
hole,” he said y. “I'd no ides that it was such & 
hideous way off. I’ve lost myself twice; if it hed not been 
for your directions I should ae have got here.” 

Still, she did not reply. His rose. . 

“Do you hear wee say?” he asked. He raised his 
voice. , are you dead and dumb? Don’t you hear 
what P'm saying to you?” 

“© Yes,” she , “I hear.” 

“Then why on earth don’t you answer?” he snapped. 
“ What's reason for having brought me out here? 
You must have one. Why on earth co idn’t say what 

‘ou have to say at the hotel? I tram these miles 
se your note made me curious. You said you had 
some excellent news for me! I’m hanged, though, if I can 
iipotige 8 hysterical little laugh. Her hands were 
gave an ical little laug : 
pie aimlewly np ‘and down her cloak, plucking at the 
fur she wore about her neck, now and fluttering out 
towards the man who stood, all unconscious, on the rink 
of death. . 

Fiteurse heard that laugh that died in her throat almost 
as it was born. Across his mind there flashed the thought, 
to @ man of his temperament above all others abhorrent, 
that she was making a fool of him. . . 

Menacingly, he made a - towards her; at the same 
instant Mary's hand was on his reast—and beside them both 
there yawned the abyss that was death. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
Larolla—the Schemer, 


Wuew Fitzurse Sandys, otherwise Hardy, prepared to set 
out on his walk to Wanhope, across the moors and desolate 
tracts of uncultivated country, he had, to his surprise, met 


‘ with some opposition from Dyas Larolla. 


had encountered Sandys, as the latter went 


swi tel grounds, excited b A 

know! that Fate had brought his wife wi his grasp 
once more. Sandys was also a little shaken by his last night's 
bout of drinking. It was the first that he had been able to 
indulge in for eome time, owing to Dyas Larolla having to 
a certain extent kept guard over him. 

Ever since the Duc’ of Northby’s ball, when Fitzurse 
Sandys’ feat of saving Ginevra Dalbiac from a fearful death 
had become known, for the Press had made it public, Larolla 
had taken s new—and to Fitzurse, an extraordinary— 
interest in him. He had u Sandys to keep ye friendship 
with the Dalbiacs, he pointed out that Sandys had a 

im upon Sir Alan, and again and again had emphasised 
the fact that such a deed as the one Fitzurse had performed, 
could not be too highly, rewarded. Sandys had listened and 

but he did not see why Larolla should be so solicitous 
on his behalf. 

He n to regard the costumier with suspicion, and, when 
he saw him that afternoon in the grounds, would fain have 
avoided him. 

Larolla, however, was not to be put off. He laid an im- 
perative, lean hand on Fitzurse'’s coat-sleeve. 

“ For where are you bound ?” he asked. “It’s fine now, 
but a fog is on its way tous, You should not go far.” 

“T’'m off for a stroll,” answered Sandys restively. Hoe 
jerked himeelf free of the old man’s touch without much 
ceremony. “A tramp across the moors will do me good. 
feel it’s what I want.” 

surveyed him with an intent scrutiny. 
handsome face was white, and the perfect lines of the features 
were o little blurred, a little thickened. Beneath the eyes 
there was that deep, seared marking that betrays self- 


eg 
* You've been drinking,” said Larolla, without further 
preamble. “I suppose I oughtn’t to have allowed you to 

into the smoking-room last night. You drank there—but 

w did you pay for it? I told the manager that you were 
not to be served.” 

“ Qh, I daresay you tried to treat me as & child,” said 
Fiteuree Sandys angrily; “but, as it happened, I didn’t 
drink at my expense or yours. Sir Alan iao was there ; 
he treated me, a8 quite rightly he should, considering that I 
saved his daughter's life.’ 

Larolla stroked his beard, his air was reflective, and 
Fiteurse Sandys moved on; ho wanted to tryst with 
Mary, curiosity and fierce hatred of her were emotions 
that swayed him. He felt as a cat may feel, when the mouse, 
hat. has contrived to escape its cruel claws, comes again 
within reach. 

Bat Larolla once more stopped him. 

“J want your maa 4 this-afternoon,” he said; his slow, 
solouriess sank a little as he spoke. “I have a project 
jn my mind ior your advancement, Hardy, and one that it 
will G quite easy to carry out. I must tell you about it, 
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but, considering the man are, taking into consideration 
your character, that I have studied "—for an instant the 
re eyes swept him with a leisurely contempt that Sandys 

id not like—* I am not in the least afraid of your not agree- 
ing to it. One of your hoary, Ir points, Mr. ardy, is your 
dislike of work. The project J have to propose to you means 
no work at all for you.” . : 

“That sounds ail right, and I'll be pleased to take it on,” 
said Fitzurse, with an empty laugh ; “ but I can’t wait now, 
Mr. Larolla. | Faot is I’m going to see——” 

He hesitated slightly. {iary's injunction thi 
on no account mention the projected mecti 
emphatically worded, that he did not like to 
Larolla pounced upon his last words. 

“Going to see whom ?” he demanded. 
one who keeps and employs you, I insist on knowing. 
are you on your way to meet?” . 

e inordinate vanity of Sandys conquered prudence in 
this matter. He laughed again, arranging his soft collar 
with a self-conscious gesture. 

* You're jolly curious,” he complained, ‘ but I may a8 
well tell you that I’m going to mect s woman ; there's no 
‘harm in your knowing that, Mr. Larolla, and now, perhaps, 
you'll let me g° I don’t want to keep her olga. an 

But Dyas Larolla’s thin hands shot forth gripped 
him by the arm. The pale eyes were aie a strange, 
etal light ; the lips were trembling beneath the long white 


4 
“Tell me, is it Ginevra Dalbiac ?” he asked huskily. 


accuracy, to read the skies—to foretell ari; He 
signs and portents that the more careless i oe anne 
When Fitzurse Sandys left him Larolla, altee watching him 
until he disappeared, made his way towards the cliffs, 

whose surface he had helped little Rose the previr.s 
evening. chose that same way to descend now instea! 
of the more graduall path by which Mary had 
ascended. He reac’ the h, and sent his glance down 
its smooth, golden surface. His cyes brightened as isa 

e Ginevra Dalbiac walking slowly towards him. She 
did not see him. Her gaze was on the sea that was ever 
changing, yet ever 80 immutably the same. 

So absorbed was she that she was not conscious of Larol!a's 
approach until he spoke to her, adding some ordinary litils 
remark about the beauty of the curling, .breaking waves, 

Without appearing to do so, he was studying her dcli- 
berately, and t afternoon Ginevra was well worth looking 
at. She wore a coat and skirt of some rather bright purl: 
stuff, with a stole of chinchilla, and a cap of the same fur was 
on her sleek Iden hair. The wind had whipped the colour 
into her cheeks; she was 4 lovely piece of colouring, and, as 
such, Larolla appreciated her. 

She replied to his remark with a civil ae faintly vague 
smile ; her eyes, those long dark eyes with the thick fringrs 
on the upper and the lower lids, wandered out again to sa. 
She had come down to the beach in order to be alone, and 
it was vexatious that Larolla should intrude on her privacy. 

She hoped that he would leave her and stroll on, but hie 
remained by her side, and then Ginevra bethought hersclf 
that he must be the hero of Rose's rescue, as described by 
Rose. She turned to him and spoke of it, with another, and, 
this time, more emile. 

“It was nothing; it was just a chance—and a lucky one, 
I allow—that I was there,” answered Larolla, “ A charming 
child and a charming mother, Miss Dalbiac.” ~ 

“ You made Mrs. Henslowe’s frock for the Northby bil!, 
Mr. Larolla,” answered Ginevra ; ‘‘ and it was a great success." 

“Did 1? She never came to my house for the solemn 
pies of trying it,” said Larola, with a thin laugh ; “but 

depute a good deal to my niece. She is very clever, and 13 
trained to my methods. She is quite asatisfactory lieutenant."' 

“J am sure she is,” said Ginevra politely; “ and she is 
very charming-looking as well.” 

“Yes, I with you, Miss Dalbiac, and others find |ict 
80, too. She is to be married shortly—to Mr. James Forie-!, 
the artist. He has a fortune of his own, 80 they will not 
have to depend on his work. That is a good thing.” 

Ginevra, who had been walking slowly on, came to a 
sudden standstill. Instinctively she averted her face; from 
Larolle, she looked out to sea, ut he was well aware of t!:e 
sudden change that his words had wrought in her ; he twisted 
his beard rapidly with one hand, smiling to himself the while. 

* Rhoda is happy beyond words,” he added softly ; “and 
I approve of her choice. Mr. Forrest is an excellent young 
man. He isn’t too clever, but brains arcn’t always tite 
chief thing. I think I have made a wise choice, and so has 
my little girl.” 

"All the time that these words were being poured, as °o 
much poison, into her ear, Ginevra, her o u the sca, 

ing herself that they held no atom of truth, that 
Old Larolla was under eome 


, that he 

would leave her. Absurd though it was, it hurt tS horribly 
en of as Jim’s wife. 

e marriage, though Ji 

himself, for some strange, inscrutable reason, had given ber 

no sign of life since the eventful ball at Moor Castle, Ginevia's 


at he should 
had been 60 
isobey it, but 


“ Mr. ge 


“ Ginevra Dalbiac !” Beg Sandys in astonishment. 
“Good heavens, no; at in the name of everything 
extraordinary put her into your head ?” 

“ Because—she is the woman you are to ” said 
Larolla deliberately ; “ that is the plan that I have worked 
out fer you in my mind. By it you will receive a fortune ; 
you will never have to work again. Miss Dalbiac’s money 
is her own, independently of her father. Ivll be yours when 
she is your wife.” 

‘As Sandys listened in bewildered surprise, he came to the 
conclusion that Larolla was mad. 

Only a brain diseased could have projected such an astound- 
ing scheme. With some violence, he attempted to loosen 
Larolla’s grip upon him, but without success. For so old a 
man, Larolla was very muscular. 

“ Listen,”’ be an, but Sandys cut him short. 

“<I can’t,” he said rudely ; “I want to be off, and I’ve no 
time to spare. Keep your matrimonial plans to yourself for 
the present. I°ll listen to °em when I come home.” 

“ You shall listen now,’’ retorted Larolla fiercely, ‘* before 
you are involved with that woman whom you are going to 
meet. You dolt, do you suppose that I think you could 
propose in the ordinary fashion to Miss Dalbiac, that she 
would accept you ? hat you have to do is to run away 
with her, to carry her off—as in old days, and marry her. 
Then—you can let Sir Alan know what you have done—you— 
have married his only child. _Do you see—do you see what 
it means, my plan?’ 

In his excitement, the old man shook Sandys violently, 
thrusting his face close to that of Fitzurse, who drew back. 

“T say,” he ejaculated emphatically ; his eyes were greedy, 
he saw, as Larolla had known he would see, the advantages 
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of such a scheme. “I say,” he muttered again, “ by Jove, 
there’s something in what you eay!” 


v : whom I really regard 
as Something cried Larolla, with a sudden crack of 
Y> 


mpathctic fellow-creature to whom to speak of my little 


laughter. ‘“ man, there’s the whole world in it for In you—I found her.” 

ou. You'll have it at your feet if you give up drinking and Ginevra forced herself to look round at him, to smile. — 
ive decently. And—and I'll see that it comes off. I'll “ T am glad if your niece is happy,” ehe said, and then, with 
manage it for you.” an air of wishing to put an end to the conversation, she 


“Tsay,” once more re ted Sandys; he looked with 
sudden suspicion at Dyas, ° what makes you so keen on it,” 
he asked; ‘‘ what is itto you whether I marry the girl or not?” 

“Tl tell you that later,” said Larolla ourtly ; “but it’s 
a scheme that I can carry out. Think! Thi what it will 
mean for you!” 

Sandys was cone ee that, and an oath fell from his li 
as he also thought, though somewhat late, of Mary. He 
jerked himself free from Larolla, this time successfully. 

“What's the use of talking,” he said roughly; “it—it 
can’t be, and—and I’m late. I can’t stay here. Your 
scheme is all very well, Mr. Larolla, but it can’t be carried 
out. I see that plai Ue 

“Tt shall be, if I will it,” was the old man’s answer. He 
made no further attempt to detain Fitzurse again. He 
watched the tall figure as it strode away, noting, with an 


moved on. She 60 plainly showed her desire to be left alone 
that she felt the old man must understand and leave her to 


herself. 

wage Cha aft lle intended, so Baie To 
e said. “ I wi you no r, Miss jac. Ia 

grateful to you for your sympathy.” 

Ginevra was not aware that she had shown any, and was 

the thanke tendered her, with such 
watching Larolla as he went swiftly 
using to take up the field-glass¢3 


Then her thoughta went to Jim Forrest. What an im 
How dare he spe? 
to her on such a subject? What was his niece to her? (f 
course, it was absu: ridiculous, how could it be anything 
else ? Yet it haunted Ginevra as she went home, the thougn' 
of Jim and vivid, dark-eyed Rhoda Larolla. Ginevrs wished 
Jim would write to her or, better still, come and sce her. 


the well-set shoulders. Fitzurse disappeared from view 
Larolla stretched out his right hand and surveyed it curiously. 

“An old man,” he murmured, with smile beneath his 
beard—‘ an old man, what can he do?” 


All the way to Wanhope, to that spot of lost wealth and | Because her father chose for some reason to forbid the 
the silent witness to man’s eternal hope that riches will be engagement was no reason for Jim’s avoidance of her. Li: 
his, Dyas Larolla’s wild suggestion remained in Fitzurse’s | her, Ginevra felt, he must ignore an thing so utterly un- 

reasonable as that prohibition. Sir Alan had acted like a 


mind. 

He was 80 elated by the vision he conjured up that for a 
short time he forgot the difficulties that were hydra-headed 
in his path, He only remembered Mary as across the distant 
moor he saw the shadowy outlines of houses, of a chapel, and 
knew that he had reached his journey’s end. Then all that 
he had —— rushed back — im. His relief at the 

t of once more having Mary under his own savage 
eye, of protecting himself against all possibility of her betray- 
ing him to the law, had been short-lived. e regarded her 
now a8 an obstacle, even as she him. 

The fog had risen, sweeping inland from the ees, as Dyas 
Larolla had predicted that it would. Amongst other talenta, 
the old man possessed that of being able, with marvellous 


father on the 8 He had simply forbidden the engage- 
ment and ref to eay why. Ginevra’s ae was “ 
shown outwardly, but it was deep and lasting. She inten’ 
to gd her father, he could not expect dutiful behaviour 
from her. 


m being 


and to that, it had seemed to her, her father had quite 


orgive me, dear,” he pleads, “ I've forgotten to get your NOVEL. 
AGAZINE, price fourpence. 


turned an hia danghter. : 
Where’s f beasked. Hie grave face was troubled, 
saxiety was im his eyes, for the woman who om the 


-zorrow was to be his wife. ~*~ you know if she’s come in, 
. a Py - 
7 rere qnawered Mise Dalhise a litle stiffly; “I've been 
slone on the beach. How do you know that she is out ? = 
Because she told me that ahe was pong for a long walk, 
she wanted this last day to herself, and - 
j see this fog ceasing on F wb 1 betes, said Sir Alan rest- 
lessly.  “* She doesr 
may easily too far and lose r i 
ircacherous migh’ 
“ Rose was drowned 's her mother t 
her in a fit of absent-mindednese,” said Ginevra, as her f 
proke off, frowning at the vision his own imagination had 
conjured up. ‘Mr. Larolla, the great man-dressmaker, you 
know, who _—. to he staying down here, saved her.. I 
bope Mary wi more careful 
have been of her child.” : ; 
“yes, yes, F know!” exclaimed Sir Alan impatiently. 
He turned to the window again, and Ginevra went upstairs, 
fecling that she had been spiteful and dieagreeable, and 
hating herself for it. She. tried to: quiet her conscience by 
seching out. Rose, and devoting herself to the little girl's 
siscment, a 
"The afternoon wore into dusk, but. Ginevra found her 
charge sufficiently exacting, as to sbsorb all attention. 
It startled her when Sir Alan came into the sitting-room and 
announced his intention of geing out in search of Mary. 
~ She ought to have been back hours ago,” he said heavily ; 
his features were grey with: a: ension ; ten years seemed, 
in his daughter's eyes, to: have. been to his age. 
“Im going myself. Keep the child with you, Ginevra. If 
anything has happened —” 4a). 
* But nothing has, nothing will,” said Ginevra, as she 
drew the scarce comprehending, but startled Rose to her. 
“You're exciting yourself for nothing, papa; probably, 
whilst you. are out scouring the moors, Mary will come in, 
and be very distressed to hear of the fears she has caused. 
What could happen to her, you know? Why don’t you look 


at it sensibly ? 
“Because, though I am cppable of a good deal, that is 
bevcnd me,” said Sir Alan enya 

ile left his daughter without her word’; her calmness, 
her common-sense suggestion that Mary might return un- 
harmed, seemed to him cruel, cold-blooded. For the moment 
he almost hated Ginevra. 

\With the swiftness that the. sea fog penetrates inland, as 
it docs when the wind falls suddenly, the whole world was 
draped, infolded in a thick white covering. Sir Alan felt, the 
ealt upon his lips as he passed’ from the warm, well-lighted 
hotel out into that cold, wet-curtain. of the dense mist. 

Like a live thing it held him, clammy, clinging arms about 
him, its cold kisses on his cheek. He fought his way through 
it, so it seemed to him, step bg steg, the roar of the sea, that 
lay under the cliffs upon which. he stood, his only guide. By 
it he steered, ing for the rocks that he knew -y loved 
and where he hoped to. find her. 

He ealfed her name aloud, sent it echoing through the 
curtain of mist, but no gnswer came to him, the silence was 
fearful in its intensity, everr the sea’s voice was muffled by 
the fog, and Sir Alan drifted further inland. He did not 
know it, but he was treading the self-same road that Mary 
had trodden on her way to: Wanhope. 

“Mary, Mary,” the name sang out in Sir Alan’s deep bass 
toncs, now with a note of command, now with a note of 

: entreaty. ‘Mary, Pm here—Alon—do you hear me?” 
| After each call he paused, waiting for the answer that it 
seemed to him must come. He was sick with the fear, the 
at Grea that seized upon him. He — no iene 
apable casas. of arguing that Mary might have 
wandered in some o} divection, that, even whilst he stood 
there on the bleak moor, she might have reached the hotel, 
L ga eects within its: walle, 
3 Like a cry 0 air, his rang out again, keen, a nised, 
2 wild in its rat bes ‘his thes, out of the mists cat nllnoe, 
) there came an answer—e feeble,. wavering cry. 
, And as Sir. Alan ran in the direction from which it came, 
he raised a i that the mists hid from him. 
said, “ 


a “Thank God,” T’ve found her !”” 
' CHAPTER. FIFTEEN. 
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As though a miracle: had suddenly been performed, 
. instead of ess, there was in one moment light. ‘ 
l. The sea fog swept. away, great billows of white vapour 


rose, drifted vaguely for a couple of seconds, and then—they 


" were lost, 
Ne Bencath the rays of # pallid and a sickly moon Sir Alan 
if faw the moor, Beside w uge bloek of granite there lay a 
i figure, with outetretched, feeb! ing hands—a figure that 
i roo Al Sir Alan rushed & it oat flung himself down 
, side it, 

“Mary, Mary!” he eried. “ darling! Thank——” 
19 But the aes # died in: his throat. He Satie up, as the 


A Moon, forcing its ont of the clouds that obscured it, 
n- thowed him, not oe. woman he had come to see, not the 


a Pena, Whoee cry had summoned him to her, but “ Mr. 
a nh a man who had saved. Ginevra, Dyas Larolla’s 
el Vitzurse, still ‘ i 0 
a Position, aad mo . dragged himself up into a sitting 
_ J can’t move,” he whimp “I can’t. walk. I've 
er cra) peasy Sot, and it gives way under me. I’m sick 
ad ba pain. I don’t know how I got here. I just crawled, 
hie u'—but I ean’t—I can’t do it any longer. Oh, the agony 


ry of ity 
ah dropped back into his former position, writhing and 
Hh 78 cree of pain, whilst Sir Alan regarded him with a 

\ befaction that at first clouded all his senses. He could 
only realise that Mary was not found, that the-dark and 


\Why the French nation loved 


herself than she seems to |. 
' assistance could be secured, would be, as Sir Alan knew, the 


| can tell you that you won’t find her,’’ added Fitzurse. 


| more start on the search for Mary, and this time in another 
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answered with on jo bee cetitess Min 
ww > ti . Um ° 
not been uttered by fy ™ : 

Presently, Fitcurse Sandys, with man 
himself over, and stared up at Sir Alan. 
latter, and his surprise was so great that, fasci 
his sufferings. 

“Did you come here by chance?” he asked, adding, 
befere Sir Alan could anewes : “ Lueky chance for me. 
might have stayed here all night, for it seems miles away 
from everything and ev y- You didn’t come out to 
look fos me, 


“ No,” Sir Alan said slowly. 
faculties, as he realised! 
that. had’ befallen him. 
lowe.”” 


overwhelming. disappointment 
‘*E—I was looking for . Hens- 


“well, I’m sorry for arryone who’s lost in this dismal! place ! 
Do you think that you could help me home, Sir Alan? I 
might be able to get there with your arm.” 

‘0 leave e fellow-creature helpless, in such a spot where no- 


height of inhumanity, and yet how could he leave his search 
for to take this man back to the hotel? It was as 
one © were asked to desert her. ; 
“If you’re hunting for anyone in this nei sania gs I 
“ ve 
been shouting as I crawled along, always hoping that I should 
be answered, but I wasn’t. ever the fog lifted for a 
minute there was never a thing to see but the granite 
boulders. And it occurs te me I’ve come miles. I've not 
seen a soul. Wherever your friend is, she’s not in this 
neighbourhood. That I can. tee.” 
nwillingly, Sir Alan was obliged to: acknowledge that the 
man ke the truth. Common humanity bade him help 
“Mr. Hardy” home. That duty led, he could once 


direction. Or, thought to be eagerly hailed, she might even 
now be atthe hotel, awaiting his return. 

Stimulated by this hope, he helped “ Mr. Hardy” to rise 
and to struggle with man ans and scarce stifled oaths, 
over the broken surface of the moor. It was a long and a 
tcdions business. As far as Sir Alan coult! judge, “ Mr. 
Hardy ’” had twisted’ his ankle; he it after him as 
it hung limp, of no help in walking. t. what impressed 
the lawyer was that his companion. from time to time would 
be seized with a sudden fit of shivering, making it necessary 


for him to cling for support to. Sir Alan, and’ then his face in 
the moonlight would be ghastly in ita white, terror-struck 
expression, 

“J—T’ve caught a chill,” Fitzurse once, through 
chattering teeth. ‘“ I—I can’t help shivering. It’s—it’s as 
though a dead person had—had got hold of me; I—I feel 
8-8so cold.” ¢ 

Then, with head downbent and clinging to Sir Alan, he 
tried to laugh. 


“Sounds as though I meant you were dead, doesn’t it ?” 
he said. ‘ But—but I don’t. It—it’s just a feeling I’ve 
got, as though—somebody—dead—was—was near me. I 
expect I’m a little off my head with 
feel such queer thin, n’t you think that’s it?” 

“ Yes,” said Sir , “it may be.” 

He was disinclined for talk, disinclined’ for anything but 
making for the hotel with all possible speed. That struggle 
across the moors, in the teeth of the gale that had now 
suddenly risen, sweeping away the last vestige of fog, re- 
mained for ever a nightmare to Alan Dalbiac. 

As they went on, and the pain in Fitzurse’s foot increased, 
he was still less able to help himself; but, with little cries 
and ejaculations of self-pity, leaned more heavily om Sir 
Alan, who, strong man though he was, yet found his charge 

wing almost beyond him. He wondered how much 
Toone be could endure it, and: he could have uttered a bene- 
diction, whem at last the lighte of the Cliff Hotel shone out 


u him.. 

TThoss last moments; however, were: the worst. Fitzurse, 
taken with another and: more violent fit of shivering, sank 
down upon the ground, snd Sir Alan’s last strength was used 
in dragging him up, im almost carrying him, until the hotel 
wae reached—the alarmed hall-porter rushed out, and, into 
his strong and capable arms, Sir Alan delivered his burden. 

He was conscious of Ginevra ing on the waiting 
for him, and, as he hurried to her, his 
word ‘ Mary.’”* Ginevra understeod 
shook her head. 

“ She has not. come in, papa,” she said falteringly. “ Ive 
been speaking to the man , and he has sent off 
in several directions to find But they don’t thi 
anything has to: her; indeed, they don’t. 
that she is sh ggg Segre: id of coming bac 
because of the. fog. ww that it has lifted she will soon be 
here. Indeed—indeed, she will, papa.” Ginevra’s usual 
ealm dignity forseok her; she clung to her father as he 
turned away. “ You mustn't go out again, papa!” 
But he shook her off and went from her out inta the wild 
night tian held from him the women he loved. 

* 


light.in the east, and only a gleam of 


tem 


the 
not 


(Continued on next page.) 


He was collecting his scattered | 


“Oh,” said Fitzurse, to whom the name meant. nothing, | 


pain; that makes me | 


lips formed the one 
the question. She 


ple f 
that F 


They oF ; 


od } 
and an angry day, with but a few red 
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ws} Can Epilepsy and Fits be Cured? 


groans, —_ | Eminent London Specialist’s: Pronouncement. 
she forgot |i , 
the great London specialist in epilepay,, Mr. Gilbert 
f | Dale, for independent: authorities ke here carefully 
investigated aseries of extremely seriousand 
cases, treated by him, in: accordance with 
he has: adopted as the result of a life-long: atudy of this 
lamentably prevalent disease, declare that the most 
phenomenally successful results are on record. 


Remarkable public interest has. been. aroused by the 
suceesa which has. attended the work of 


mounce:! 
e methods 


His treatment is totally unlike all. others—inasmuch 


‘as he resounces all the old formulas, and. is specially 
severe in his condemnation of the use of bromide of 
potassium, and other powerfully injnrious. drugs. é 


He takes:the common-sense view of dealing with each 


case from an: individual standpoint, and insists that as 
causes differ, so must the me’ 


of treatment coincide 
with the demands of each particular case. 

There can be no denial of the fact that he has achieved 
really remarkable results, for the majority of the patients 
whom he has completely restored bave been confirmed 
sufferers of the most intense type. To quote illustra- 
tive instances: A child had bad as many aa sixty or 
seventy fits in the twenty-four hours, and had practically 
loat the power of speech. Other leading specialists had 
been consulted without avail. After a few months’ 
treatment by Mr. Gilbert Dale fits ceased entirely 
and speech was restored ;: eral health splendid. 

Another case is that of s- woman who had suffered 
over twenty years, but whose cure; at the hands of Mr. 
Gilbert Dale, has stood the test of over twelve years. 

Small wonder; then, that those who-hitherto despuired 
of cure are visiting Mr. Gilbert Dale’s consulting rooms 
at 129 Parliament Chambers, Great Smith Street, 
Westminstex, London, and that letters appealing for 
advice and encouragement are pouring in from all 
quarters of the kingdom. 

There is. apparently no reason why readers should 


_ suffer, or who have friends affected, shall lose hope, for if 


the results of the past are any criterion,it can truthfully 
be said that this great specialist holds out to thema 
bright and blessed promise for the future: 

Mr: Gilbert Dale will send his Iatest brochure entitled 
“ Epil : Its Causes, Symptoms, and its Cure ” 
(publis at Is.), free to those mterested in the subject. 
He sees sufferers by appointment either at the address 
given above, or at his West End: consulting, rooms, 31 
Warwick Gardens, Kensington, London, W. It. is 
usually necessary to write for an appointment two. or 
three days: beforehand. Patients unable to. visit his 
consulting rooms are treated through the medium of the 
post, but, of course, a consultation Is advisable: 


1s YOUR, 
SHAVING POT 

LIKE THIS 

of course it is, 

EVERYONE'S IS. 

Does the lather all ran over 
the sides; the lather which 
ought to be on your face? 

fF Ite a» messy, untidy proceeding, yet. millions of 
+ men go through it. daily. 
But it needn’t be, because 


: tin. Remem- 
it’a absolutely the last 
i soaps; the 
invert on 

in shaving, 
Send 6d, stamps to-day. 
PEARSON'S ANTISEPTIC CO. 


Eor 
ber 
word 

latest 


ply sprinkle it from: 
the sprinkler-top on 
to your brush, and 

: a delightful creamy 
lather results. An 
easy. shave follows, 
and you start the 
day pleased with 
yourself, and at 
peace with the 
world 


told by a famous French state official in the Septe: 
sale, price sixpence. 
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found her. Others, too, had taken part in the search, but 


stared with sunken, glassy ey i 
Some instinct, he could not have said what, had made him 

to this church, had turned his foots 

over the iow wall that separated the churchyard from 

the moor, he tasted aa a man may, even when life is his, the 
full bitterness of death and also of judgment. © 

He was not a superstitious man, nor one given to ern pe 
his life ceang Oe dry realities of the law preclu such 
indulgences. But, as he stood there with God’s Majesty in 
the birth of the new day, visible in carth and sky and 8ea, 
there came to Alan Dalbiac the thought that this had becn 
preordained that it was a diabolically devised mee oe 
worthy of any sin, however heinous. He had loved re 
with a love that had been idolatry, that had passed al 
bounds, that bad become part of himself, and now that part, 
that was his soul, was to die, for Mary was dead. 

Of that he had no doubt, and it was he—Alan Dalbiac— 


who had killed her. She had died because it was just that 


he should be punished, and in no other way was it possible ; 

pals Fy her loss could he be made to suffer. 

; dropped his head despairingly into the cup of his 
yes fixed upon the sea below. He had hungered 


r the happiness that red was to bring him, and now—it 
it was just that this Ncmesis 


would never be his. An 
should have overtaken him. He allowed it, he took the blow 
in silence ; but here, beneath the shadow of the little wind- 


swept church, the desolation of death was his. He was alone 


in spirit, utterly alone with a grief that would be his for ever. 


pon Sir Alan had descended the lassitude that comes after 
hours of exertion of mind and body, He could not ae 


himself to move from this spot, from the quict ehurchya: 


with its modestly worded headstones, its wreaths of holly, 
of evergreens upon the graves, its air of quiet aloofness from 
the turmoil of the world that in life had troubled 80 little 


those who now slept within its bounds. 


The sound of the gate opening, which it did with some 
sed Dalbifis from the 
species of stupor into which he had fallen. An old man, 
white-bearded, with wavy locks escaping from beneath a 
broad-brimmed hat and blowing in the wind, had come into 
the churchyard. Across the graves he ne lightly until 

i im with a dull 


creaking and complaining, first rou 


he was close to Sir Alan, who recognised 
surprise. It was Dyas Larolla. 

“Sir Alan, your daughter is very anxious about you,” said 
Larolla. He spoke, as was his wont, without shade of 
expression, and his peers were b) asa stone wall. “J 
told her that I'd persuade ise to come back. It is useless 
to remain here. Mrs. Henslowe is, I am afraid, lost.” 

It struck Sir Alan, even in that moment of dull leth: i 
that Larolla thrust himself with yeey szaall warrant into his 
affairs, that the interference of his daughter's costumier was 
scarcely fitting or necessary. He drew away from Larolla’s 
inscrutable eyes; he did not want their owner to mark the 

that he knew one night's hideous woe and deapair 
had stamped upon his face. 

Without answering Larolla, Dalbiac turned and went down 
the path that led from the church to the village; the old 
map, however, followed him. 

« | want you to believe how deeply I feel for you, Sir Alan,” 
he said. He was behind Dalbiac, but his voice carried 

. © Indeed, I’ve partaken in your sorrow. All night 
I’ve been with you, I’ve kept an eye on you. It was I w 
saw you go up the church path. I went back to tell Miss 
Dalbiac, who begged me to try and induce you to return. 
rm ge I succeeded. - : 

« You must be very active for your age,” Sir Alan forced 
himeelf to say, feeling that some sort of answer was necessary. 
He knew that Larolla was » privileged person, that those 
for whom he worked regarded m as very-different from the 
geval man-costumier. “I am sorry that I was the cause of 
go much trouble.” 

* Indced, it was none,” said Larolla. ‘‘ Oh, here we are 
at the hoteli Miss Dalbiac, 1 know, awaits you. Ihave a 

t to attend to in my assistant, Mr. Hardy, he whom 

helped here last ni ht.. He has twisted his foot, but I 

pe that it will not a long affair. I must return to 
London.” 

But Sir Alan was already in the hotel and half-wa =p 
the stairs. Ginevra was on the landing ; she put her te 
thro! his arm, her eyes sought his, but he answered with 


a slight shake of the head. Mary had not been found. 


In fruitless, eoul-racking search did Alan Dalbiac spend 
what should have been his wedding-day; but of Mary no 
race could be discovered. Rewards were offered, detectives 
sent for from town, and for a week Sir Alan and his daughter 
remained on at the Cliff Hotel. He could not leave; hope, 
ever elusive, kept him there. Each day it seemed that news 
must be brought him of his lost idol. At first he had felt 
that it might be news that she yct lived ; now that hope had 
left him. With its departure came the whitencss to his hair, 
the to eyes that had looked out youthfully hitherto on a 
w that had treated him well. 

Business obliged him to return to town at the end of a 
week. Dyas Larolla had gone the day after Mary's dis- 
oo gh but “Mr. Hardy's” foot kept him « prisoner 

Ginevra would fain have accompanied her father back 


to town, but this he would not allow. She could keep him 


informed, he declared, of what progress was being e in 
the search. She must remain on the spot, and she could 


a? tee with her. 
inevra obeyed. All the other visitors had ‘quitted the 
hotel ; the sad affair had cast a gloom over it. Only “ Mr. 
Hardy ” reniained, and Ginevra, in the kindness of her heart, 
and out of gratitude that he had saved her life, devoted 
herself to him, ag ee ot et ae 
sunk in the depths of a st depression. 
= lia had treated his assistant well, even to taking 
@ priva sitting-room for him, where he A oa his days. 
Ginevra him to come downstairs when doctor gave 
but he refused almost violently. He appeared 
ve a morbid horror of st , and once, when Miss 
Dalbiao ted that her little charge, Rose, would come in 
@ amuse him, he showed almost terror at the idea. 


‘ 


5 No!! Noll! Nol!!! 


} 
‘ 
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“No, no,” he gasped, “II want no, one-—only only fibous Pea b3 


ju, Miss Dalbiac—only you. I- 
By “BOBBY” ABEL. 


don’t like seeing anyone. 

’m glad Larolla’s gone. 

But the same afternoon Larolla came down to Trefoy. 
Nor did he come alone. Gin Dalbiac, who was playing 

an 

[Mr. Robert Abel, although he has retired from firet 

class cricket, still takes a keen interest in the game. Nowa. 

2 he makes almost as mang bats as he used to score rune. 


chess with “ Mr. Hardy,” up as the door o 

beheld Jim Forrest and, beside him—Rhoda Larolla | 
His bat shop, adjoining the Oval, ts well known to all 
cricketers.) 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 


Is It True? 


——— 


_Axyows who knows how, oan make a first-class bat, but 
few can find the willow with which to make it. Out of a 
hundred and two known different varieties of willow 
only two or three kinds are suitable for the purpose. 

nd the willow hunt does not end with the indlag of the 
right sorte. Many apparently healthy trees are rotten 
inside, and as the rot can set in at the top as well as at 
the bottom of a tree, the responsibility of selection is no 
light or easy one. It requires long experience to be able 
to form a correct opinion of a growing tree's worth. 

Essex and Norfolk produce the best willow, and the 
bat with which I scored 357, not out, against Somerset 
came out of an Essex tree. 

Kent, Bedfordshire, and Sussex also produce good 
bat willow, while one of the best bits of wood I lacs 
ever come across was grown in Mitcham. 

If Farmers Only Knew. 

- Farmers do not seem to realise the worth of preserving 
good willow trees ; had some of the trees felled in Surrey 
and Kent fifteen F i ago been replaced by saplings, 
the planters would be reaping their reward in good, red 
gold to-day. That there is money in willow is exem- 
plified by the fact that one well-known firm own trecs 
and wood to the amount of £10,000. 

Having felled your tree, the trunk is carefully cut inte 
sections, the branches being of little use, and these sections 
are afterwards chopped up into clefts. But it is a long 
time before these clefts see the inside of the actual bat 
factory. 

For months they lie in the open, drying and 
“seasoning.” Then they are put in a shed, and the 
more breezy and draughty the shed the quicker are the 
clefts ready to be made into bats. 

Clefta cut from the middle of the trunk make the best 
bats; those from the bottom the best wearers; those 
from the top the best drivers—for a short time. You 
can usually tell from which part of the tree a bat comes 
by the number of “ grains ” (or lines) on the blade. 
Sixteen Bats a Season. 

Seven to twelve grain bats will generally be found the 
most satisfactory and economical to buy ; they have 
come from the middle of the trunk. Very fine grain 
bats, from the top of the tree, often drive beauti ully, 
but do not last ; very broad grain, hard bats, from 
near the “‘ butt,” last senigeats but do not drive farthest. 
So when you go to buy a bat count the number of grains 
on its surface. 

Bats, however, are very like fazors; it is not the 
prettiest looking or the ighest-priced article that is 
always the best. And do not always condemn a bat at 
sight because it has what looks like a knot in it; this 
“knot” is often nothing more than a water-mark, & 
discoloration of the wood caused by the tree having 
bent down and “‘ kissed” its stream or river. 

County cricketers and others who can afford to be 
ultra-particular often use up fifteen or sixteen bats 8 
season; indeed, there are men who will throw away & 
wee »* after one innings if they do not like the “ feel” 
of it. 

No first-class bat is ready for use until at least a yeat 
from the felling of its tree has elapsed. 

Bat-making is quite a British ergeor 3 for the reason 
that there is no willow like English willow. India once 
made an effort to compete with us, but Indian bats never 
“ caught on.” Australia, of course, imports practically 
all-her bats from us. = 
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JUST BRAG, 
“ Ma faither’s a sojer,” said a little Scottish lassie to het 


playmate. 
And go is my faither tae,” replied the other. 

“Ah, but ma faither’s been in the war, and he’s got @ 
hale lot o’ medals ; and he’s got the Victoria Cross, and the 


To see Jim Forrest there was a turn in Fate’s whee! so 
whtecly unexpected by Ginevra Dalbiac that for once she was 
completely at a loss. Th the days had passed, with no 
word, no sign, from Jim, had refused to believe what 
Dyas Larolla had told her, namely, that Jim was engaged to 
his—Larolla’s—niece, Rhoda. But now, when she beheld 
Jim, and with him Rhoda, Ginevra’s armour of trust, of 
apes faith, in him was pierced. Pale, with eyes horror- 
filled, and parted lips that could utter no word, she gazed 
at him. Forrest, for his part, was utterly disconcerted. He 
could not speak ; in his mind was only one thought—Larolla 
had deliberately deceived him when he had told him that the 
Dalbiacs had returned to London. Here was Ginevra to give 
the lie to the old man, who must have had some purpose’ in 
thus luring him down to Trefoy. 

“| felt that I ought not to leave you absolutely as a burden 
on Miss Dalbiac’s hands, Mr. Har iy,” said Larolla placidly ; 
he bowed to Ginevra as he spoke. “ So I came down to see 
how you were pro ing—and Mr. Forrest accompanied me. 
Miss Dalbiac, 1 think you know my niece.” 

“Yes,” said Ginevra mechanically ; she was still ooking at 
Forrest, whose eyes, after the first swift glance, avoided her. 
She collected her presence of mind, she strove to hide the 
dismay, the agitation, that his unexpected advent had caused 
her. ‘Mr. Hardy will be able to travel in a day or two, 80 
the doctor tells me,” she added; “his foot is practically 
well. I will leave you now.” 

She rose and moved towards the door. Forrest, who was 
close to it, opened it for her. As she assed out, Their eyes 
met. Ginevra paused; she felt that hoda was watching 
them, but an impulse was born in her that she could but obey. 

“* Will you come to ms Rae pe in half-an-hour ? ” she 
asked quietly ; ‘it is so long since I saw. you, Jim, and I want 
a talk with you.” 

Forrest's gaze fell before hers. His honest, sunburnt face 
had a hi melancholy expression upon it thst made 
Ginevra’s heart ache. How changed he was from the happy, 
debonair Jim, whose faculty it been to pass on to others 
the —_ agen ey that he possessed. For a second he 
hesitated, she thought that he was about to refuse, and her 
passionate desire for an explanation to have this cloud swept 
away that hid, as it were, their true selves from one another, 
made her daring. 


_neeeee eee OSS O OSS SOOOSOOSSOSOSOOOOOOSOODOOOOOD 


Nothing can wrench the mighty secret from 
our bosom before the time ordained. 
- Bat when we do speak, well !—— 


eC OSCOCOSEOOSOSSHO OOO OSOOO SOHO OO SOSOOOO OOOO OOOO OS 


* You must come,” she said beneath her breath ; "I can’t 
stand this any more, Jim. It’s—it’s gone on too long. I 
must know what it means.” 

“Very well,” sald Jim; his voice sounded as though he 
were tired, physically weary. “‘ I'll come.” 

Then Ginevra passed on, and Jim closed the door. He had 
been unable to pee other answer to her request without 
being glaringly iscourteous, and that he could not be. ‘ 

It was well within the half-hour for which Ginevra had 
stipulated that Jim appeared in her sitting-room. 

he was sitting with a book before her, but she was not 
reading. Her chair was drawn close to the window, and she * 
was looking out upon the sea. She turned her head at the 
sound of a knock at the door, and a flush, exquisite in its 
perfection, eoloured her pale face as Jimcamein. She did not 
move or speak. Silently she motioned him to s seat near 


Jim obeyed the gesture of that long, slim hand. He recog- 
nid, with a vague but comforting sense of familiarity, a 
Ginevra’s belongings that were scattered about, all that 
reminded him of past days, of hours t with her in town. 
There were her favourite books, and the purple, silk-covered 
cushions that she always affected, the flowers, chiefly roses, 
and a few pieces of old brocade here and there. The ordina’ 
hotel sitting-room had vanished, this one breathed Ginevra's 
own delicate and gracious personality. 

As for Ginevra herself—poor Jim Forrest’s heavy eyes took 
in with wistful cagerness her beauty ; he had starv: for the 
sight of her, hungered for the sound of her voice, the touch of 
the hand that was never to be his. And then, suddenly, even 
as he gazed at her, she had left her chair, she was kneeling 
beside him, her face uplif and her whole face and form 
one throb of eager supplication. She put her hands upon 
his arm. 

(Another long instalment of this powerful story 
next week.) 


Crosses, and he got a rale wudden ee And, with 
triumphant air, she added: ‘‘ And the King 
wi’ his ain hand!” 


et § 
PLENTY OF ROOM. 
“J want a ’oss!” demanded Sailor Sam of Jobmastet 


Joe. 

“A ‘oss? repeated Joe. “ Right-ho! What kiod 
of a ’oss 2” 

“ A four-legged ‘oss !” winked Sam. : 

“TI know that, clevershanks!” retorted Joe. But 
do you want the ‘oss for ridin’ or drivin’ ?”" ; 

We'll be goin’ aboard of *im!” res nded the sailor. 

“ Well," continued the jobmaster, “do you want ® 
black ’oss or a white ’oss, or chestnut or sorrel, lively of 
gentle ?" : ; 

“Stow all that !’? said the sailor. “ Wot, I'm after if 
a good long ‘oss! There's eight of us, and we're all 9-59 
on ’im!” 


Craupe (earnestly): “Am I the first man you ever 
loved ?"* : 

Maude: “Why, certainly. How strange men are. 
They all ask me that question.” 


wee fe 
. Frest Sweet Damszt: “ He said I had a face like one 
of Raphael's angels.” 


Second Sweet Damsel/ “Oh, well, the faces of Raphael’s 
angels were painted, you know.” 


Just the book to read on the steamerthe NOVEL MAGAZINE, all stories, price fourp2acs. 
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my coat to 


: in for a wigging from the 


Mr, ALFRED BUTT, artotte 2" 
The astute and Geniable manager of the Palace Theatre |: Yes, sir,” I answered. 


quartette ?” he asked. 


of Varieties. 

Some two or three yearsago I was at the Lord Mayor 
of London’s reception to all the ; 
Kingdom, the reception. being held at the Mansion House. | few “tips ’* 

Seeing. & 
newly-ap’ 

, I obtained this for her | eighteen months ago. 


: t et a . of. ch 
nena Be btiets. T took it to her I found: | 


Appreciating the humour of the situation, I did this, 


sixpence ! 


give asatip. He told her that: when 
high municipal honours. and come te 
to Le generous. 


u: take up: such 
ndon you have 


ns 


Mr. WALTER W. HEDGCOCK, ! and A 
ho has proved such a worthy swecessor to the late Sir | of the Crystal Palace Band. 
August Manns as rig 4 Director of the acre 
Before hes '7.. Redgeoch was organist at 
Crystal Palace, a post he stil retains, to the delight of all hid arg —— et 
lovers of good music anc aplendid: playing, 


interesting. 
I was a choir-boy at St. Michael’s, Brighton, when I 
was six and a half years of age, 


sister’s: drep 


in great request alf round Sussex, an 

Brighton, for concerts, parties, and so on. back 
One of the earliest “‘ Church Congresses:” was held at ‘* Suppose 

Brighton, and Sir John Stainer (he was Dr. Stainer then, |! than you,” and I did’ so. 

organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a very great man |: 


SCOURING & 
POLISHING ' 


SPARKLA scours woodwork, floors, tables, 
and the like ; cleans cooking utensils, crockery, 
pots, pans, and kettles of every kind; saves 
time and money, and gives an air of 

brightness to the home. 
SPARKLA is useful in removing grease stains 
from the hands, in polishing up all kinds of 
metal-work, and for a score of ether purposes. 
SPARKLA contains no acid to corrode, no grease ta - 
soil, no grit: to scratch, nothing to hurt. 

1d. & 3d. 


PER TABLET. 
Of Grocers, Ironmongers, and Stores everywhere. 


1,060,000 pnizes VALUE £160,500 


those who the —— from SPARELA; date for 
= by on September ial Prize guaranteed value. 


“As Sound as a Bell” 


is a phrase suggestive of all-round fitness. Itdenotes freedom from disease; 


Thanks To 


the strengthening and invigorating qualities of the World’s famous 

medicine—BEECHAM'S PILLS. Por three generations this remedy has 

been to ailing men and women a reliable means of re-establishing the health 

and maintaining it to a superlative degree. There are thousands, today. 
“as sound as a bell” by taking 
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in my boyish eyes and ideas) came to read a paper on 
Church music, with illustrations by a cheir. One of the 
illustrations was Sullivan’s anthem, ‘“‘ We bave heard with 
our ears, O God,” in which there is a selo quartette, and’ I 
was the-solo boy. We sang it, and it went very well.' 

After the whole thing was over, and F wae putting on 
gO, & message came that Dr: Stainer wanted | 
| to see the boy who sang in the quartette. I was very 
k young—only twelve by this time. - I thought I might be 
at man, and I was ushered 
in to him in fear and trembling. But he was an awfuliy: 
kind old chap. ‘‘ Are you 


“Well, boy,” he said, ‘‘ you sang like a trump, and 
me genie for you.” 
2 was deli , of courses not so much with the ti 
of the United | as with the appreciation. It is one of the earliest of the 
. v have had, and it is ono I shall always 
» whe waa abviously the wife of some | remember, and no doubt it encouraged me in my musical 
mayor of a remote part of the country | career. It was also a wholly unexpected “ tip,” though 
and on her first-visit to London, unsuccessfully endeavour- | not perhaps so surprising ae one I was offered about 


i t 3 I was playing an evening organ recital at the Palace, | 
that she was speaking te her husband, his worship the |' when a card was sent up to me. 
mayor, who promptly requested me ta do a similar service | he wanted me te play the “‘ Lost Chord,” and he sent six- 
for him. d Ag along with the card. He didn’t get his song played, |: 

OF the | ) ' but he | get a sarcastic message (and his sixpence) } 
and upon securing the foaming liquid for him he gave me | back to the effect that probably he was not aware that 
utd to tip the Musical Director an 
| :eard his wife. remark that it was far too much to | Palace rendered that official liable to instant dismissal. 


— 


Mr. HERBERT GODFREY, 
The clever member of the. famous. family: of eonductors 
rmy bandmasters, Mr. Godfrey himself being conductor 


I was passing across the | 


by a well-dressed youngster |: 
about ten years old. “I say,” he said, neticing my | ve 
THERE is s tip™ connected with my musical career | uniform, “ will you please tell mo the quickest way down | 
which, although it came in my boyhood, msy be | there?” (pointing to the terrace eighty fect below), ‘‘ My |, 
her hat down ! * 
“ Well,” F replied, “ the quickest way down is to jump 
end I must have had | over, but you might hurt yourself if you did’ that. You 
a fairly good voice and beem fairly pes. es for I was | can go down. by the staircases.” 
especially in| “ dh, them please look after my sister until I come 


I go for it?" I said. “TI shall be quicker 


The little maiden, in the most serious manner 
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possible, received back her hat and handed me twopence, 

ying, ‘‘Thankoo ve’y much, will ’oo p’ease have a 
gass of beer?” I explained that, being a tectotaler, I 
rmever touched beer. This worried them very mutch, 

and they held a little “confab’* together, Again ap- 
proaching me, she asked : 

** Do ’oo smoke ? 

‘A cigarette sometimes,” I answered. 

“ Where can we get some ? ” ghe asked. 

“Vil show you,” said I, and taking their hands I led 
them across the Palace to a sweetstuff stall.. [winked 
| at the girl and said : 

“ This young lady wants to buy some cigarettes.”* 

_ “Certainly, miss!” said the girl, and’ handed her over 
a small case of chocolite cigarettes, which she gravely 
handed to me, exclaiming, “ There you are!" 

‘“*Won’t you and your brother join me?” I said, biting 
off a large piece of one I had taken from the box. 

Then they “tumbled,” and we quickly finished the 
lot between us, 

a 


e boy who. sang in the 


Rector (on his way to.church, meeting a gamekeeper) : 
“Come, my dear fellow, how is it I never see you at 
church: ?-’”* 

Keeper : “ Well, sir, I don’t wish to. make your congre- 
gation smaller.” 

Rector : “ I don’t see how you could.” 
_ Keeper: “ Well, sir, you see if I came ta church, some 
, of the others would ga poaching.” 


— 


STAGE FRIGHT: 

A ceRrarn amateur theatrical society used to give per- 
formances which were only. ished! for the local 
‘ prominence of the actors. Once: a social‘ celebrity, with 
a ap a costume, as one of the lords in waiting, had 
: only four words to: say—* The Queen has swooned.” 
oper gallery overlooking |, As ha stepped’ forward his friends applauded vocifer- 

one day two summers | ously. : 

Bowing his: tianks, he faced tHe King and said, in a 
high pitched voice : 
““ The swoon has queened.”™ 
| ‘There was a roar of laughter ; but he waited: patiently, 
| and made another attempt : 
' “The sween has kwooned.” 

Again the walls trembled, and‘ the stage: manager said, 
in a voice which could be heard: all over the house, ‘“ Come 
off, you blithering idiot |» 

But the ambitious amateur refused’ to:surrender, and in 
a rasping falsetto, as he was: assisted: off the stage, he 
mre ant 


“The kwoon has sweened.” 


atin 


BE FAIR TO YOUR FACE AND YOUR 
FACE WILL BE FAIR TO OTHERS. 


@atime is the new Face Cream that will bring 
natural beauty to the plainest. face, and will remove 
wrinkles and all other skin disfigurements by 
thoroughly cleansing the pores. 

Soap and water remove only the surface dirt 
and leave irritating waste matter in. the pores of 
the skin. Qatime removes. this waste, and leaves 
the skin fresh and clear, soothing all irritation. !t 
is made from fresh, clean Oats, and contains no 
animal fat nor injurious mineral salts. 

Try Oatine now. It is invaluable to Ladies, 
and also to Gentlemen for use after shaving. 


THIS OATINE OUTFIT FREE. 


So convinced are we of the merite of the CI. 
Oatine Preparations that we have decided ta y 

distribute absolutely free to. all, a dainty toilet 

outfit exactly as illustrated. Send: 3d. in 

atamps to pay the cost of postage and packing, 


t was from an American ; 


Organist of the Crystal 


| and you will receive a copy of our booklet, 


“ Beauty Hints,” and samples of the following 
preparations, packed in a dainty box: Oatine 
Cream, Tollet Seap, Balm, Face Powder, 
Talicum Powder, Tooth Paste, Shampoo 
Powder, and Skaving Soap. 


THE OATINE CO., 
18ga, OATINE BUILDINGS, MERMAID 
COURT, LONDON, S.E. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


three eggs. 
flavour 


Pour a gallon of boiling water on one 
pound of loot « 
and one ounce of cream of tartar. 


*LTOGETHER, or bit by bit, 
’ the household things in which 
both he and she have such 
justifiable pride have come 
together. In the corner of the 
living-room is that capacious 
easy-chair in which his soul delights. She 
likes best of all, I think, that china 
cabinet with its polished woodwork and 
its diamond panes, containing the oa 


mix the 


square of paste, 
e three-cornered 
sugar over, and serve. 
Rusk Pudding. 
Make half a pint of nice custard, and 
it while hot over a couple of rusks 
Ei a small piedish. Beat with a fork, and 
. flavour to taste. Place a few bits of butter 
on the top, and bake a delicate brown colour. 
Serve with sifted sugar and a little grated 
lemon-peel scattered over. 
Vegetable Scrambied Eggs. 
-” Into a small stewpan put half an ounce 
of butter; when hot, fry it with half an 


ornaments she has collected on expeditions 

here and. there. 
And both, need it 

e detail of the house is arranged 


onion, tomata, and some| She is proud of her position. A married | Sq 
tato. Directly all are soft, =i in| woman (and wife to such 4 husband !— 
tly scrambled eggs, and scramble all different from the poor men the other 
er. Season rather highly with wives of the town possess), she takes her 


due and. proper place in the “ social life” 
of the town. 


Real Friends 
Are no Trouble. 


But isn’t this calling business rather 
overdone ? Is it worth all the bother and 
the trouble and the fuss that it causes the 
small households of the land ? : 

To me the “caller habit,” carried to an 
extreme, as, with the little houses it very 
often is, is an absurd tax upon young 
married .people’s lives. 

The painful preparations that are needed 
for that ‘“ At home’ day! The uneasiness 
and irritation in the mind of the anxious 
young hostess ! 

At once let me emphasise the tremendous 
distinction to be made between callers and 
real friends. Friends! Once you know 
they are your friends, that you really do 
have'some subjects and interests in common, 
you cannot oe too many of them. But 
if they are friends, no preparation what- 
ever is needed, no extra work, no anxiety. 
You are glad of their eee at almost any 
time.. Your door stands willingly open for 
them always, as their door stands. You 
do not have to search awkwardly for 
subjects of conversation. Nothing is 
forced. You are sorry when they go. 


pepper and salt, and serve at once in fancy 
saucers, or in one large dish. 
‘To Preserve Onions. 

First let the onions dry thoroughly in 
the sir on a hurdle, rage os Ka 
. ground in any wa. you li en ma 
. ® poker red “bot fe singe the roots to 

prevent premature growth. Tie the onions 
on to straw bands by their stalks, and 
hang in a dry, cool storeroom. (Reply to 
Reaver, Sketty.) 

Devilied Cockle Patties. 

Set half a pound of cooked cockles 
in a saucepan with sufficient white sauce 
to cover them. Season with cayenne 
pepper and a pinch of curry powder, and 
then add a few drops of essence of anchovy. 
Let all simmer very gently for a few 
minutes. Have y nicely made patty 
cases, fill with the mixture, and serve very 
hot on a d’oyley. 

Cold Savoury Cutlets. 

Braise the best end of a neck of lamb, 
with vegetables and herbs, and put 
it aside till cold. Then cut the joints a 
Trim the cutlets neatly. Have ly 8 
little savoury jelly, adding to it a dessert- 
spoonful of mint sauce. Dip the cutlets 

twice into the jelly (which must be almost 


= hee Maly ty ee So welcome the friends in every way 
. dressing Decorate with finely chopped | "itso oc i oe oe — 
tomato or beetroot. . wi com as mi an efijoyable 


happy hour have gone, let the mistress 
of the little house sit down and think for 
hereelf upon the difference between them 
a the ordinary acquaintances who 
6 cal se - 

If she is a sensible woman, she will 
determine there and then ‘o abolish her 
“ At home” day. 

Why ? The woman who readr this will 
not want definite reasons. The difference 
between friends and callers is so obvious ; 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 41. 
This makes an excellent pudding for a 
warm day, and is one of the Cakeoma 
prize recipes. 
TANSY PUDDING. 
Sent by Miss Kennedy, Highgate, 
London, N. : 
packet Cakeoma. © 


3 oz. Butter. 
3 or 4 Apples. 


1 Egg. 

j pint Milk and pinch of Salt. 
pint Cream or some Custard. 
Method: Cook the Apples, and press 

them through a sieve, sweeten to taste, 

and them get cold. Rub the Batter 

into the Cakeoma, and add the Milk a 

little at a time until the whole is a creamy 


TOILET 


cause irritation and skin trouble by too 
much friction. It is well to use a simple 
toilet dusting powder after the bath to give 
a dry feeling to the skin. Some like a fino 


batter. Prepare a deep buttered piedish| oatmeal. Others find one und of starch 
and pour in half the batter, then half the| powder, with four or five drop of otto of 
Apple pulp, and then the remainder of the | rose is pleasant to use. 

batter, and bake a light golden brown. 


Tarn out and allow to get cold, then spread 
over it the remainder of the Apples; whip 
the cream very stiff, and urrange it on top 
of thg Apples. If Cream is not available, 
Custard may be used instead. . 


A Goop many women suffer, at the sea- 
side, from that affliction known as the peeled 
nose. To avoid this, apply a cold 
cream, keeping the feature wal anointed 
with it whenever you are alone in your 
room and always before retiring. Do not 
use too much powder on the nose if you are 
subject to, blemish, since it tends to 
dry up the’ natural oils, and renders the 
nose more susceptible to the sun's rays. 


Cakeoma fs sold in 34d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, on 
request to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Tuosx suffering from delicate skins often)’ 


the difference in the trouble of entertaining 
them is so marked. When those whom 
you really know & little—friends—have 
ne, you do not have that wretched 
feeling that the real business of their 
coming was to criticise (unfavourably !) 
your taste in curtains or furniture, or the 
way in which you arrange the ornaments 
on your mantelpiece. And, also, there is 
no feeling that the necessity of returnin 
the call is a nuisance you wish you h 
the courage to avoid. (Of course you can 
return a call As leaving your card.) That 
“Jeaving cards” idea, applied to: the 
small incomes, always makes 


with servants and electric prong tet, and 
nothing to do must perhaps fill part of 
their time with this kind of thing. But 
the women of the small houses, the women 
that work, the women who are so dear to 
their husbands and of such value to their 
country, should be above it. ; 

They should have little use for the “ At 
home” and callers business, : 


Husbands Carefully 
Shun Them: 


The average “caller” is a rather little 
agen is, she has small depth. If 
er husband is a shade more fortunate in 
life, ‘‘ better off,” as the phrase how 
she delights to impress this on the hostess 
of the little house, in those subtle, unkind 
ways that women know! And it is hard 
for the hostess to avoid that feeling of 
envy because of this. 

hat do the husbands of. the little 

houses think about it? Even if ree oe pe 
they shun their wives’ “‘ At home” days 
like poison, and “‘ just manage to catch ” 
a later train than usual in order to miss 
taking any part in them. : 

They know well enough that, in most 
cases, their wives, too, do not enjoy these 
times, but keep up with them from some 
thought that it is-not the thing- to be 
different from the other wives they know. 
All said and done, they are right in the 
idea that their wives are worried by the 
business. You can be pretty sure that 
there would be little objection from the 
husband if the wife determined to “ stand 
out” from the foolish and theaningless 
formalities that make up what is vaguely 
known as “ the social life of the place.” 

Friends are worth your energy, your 
Baa thought. But in the little house, 
“callers” and set “ At home” days are 
aa a weariness. Encourage friends. 
Vipe out worry and bother by knocking 
the “ caller” on the head, 


Eee OOO Ws epee rrr 


HINTS. 


A sooTHtne toilet cream is made by melt- 
ing together (in a gallipot stood in a pan 
of boiling water) one ounce of lanoline and 
one ounce of pure olive oil. Stir thoroughly, 
and then off the fire add drop by drop one 
tablespoonful of simple tincture of benzoin. 
Stir occasionally until nearly cold. Keep 
in pots for use, ; 


Frece.es are very obstinate and 
require patience and skill if they are 
to be removed. The following is an. ordi- 
nary armies vig a swift = 2 One come 
of peroxide o! ae i with an 
Hg of aan is mixture should 
times a day to the freckles and 


The beat stories only can be seen In the NOVEL MAGAZINE, 


-| be ironed with a very hot iron. Great heat 


pene 


applied with a camel hair brush /| tes 
several 
before retiring. 


. Week envina 
Szrr. 8, 1910, 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


Beat Short Crust ° 


Thoro if you want it t 
particularly light, and you wi ne 
to find ion much ear it i m Meaty 
baat ves i. 

t a little salt into the boili 
and the fish can then be easily oa 
without fear of breaking. 
Coloured Fabrice, 
Either. of silk or cotton, should never 


vil pastor the colour as much as suo 

—_ Packing, 
member to pin the pleats of skirt 

before folding fhe, In mes ge 

pleated skirts this is a hint well worth 

remem . 

Plies Object to Onions. 

Boil four onions in a quart of water 
strain and wash the larder and kitchen 
windows with the water. This will keep 
flies away. 
—_ Sage Tage a Hash of a Meat 

@ gravy carefully, stirring i 
till it boils for at inast iires minutes Allow 
it to grow cold, add the meat, and gradually 
warm all together. 
When Machining 

Muslin, chiffon, and so on, always lay 
beneath the seam a piece of whitey browa 
to prevent the material puckering. 
his is easily torn away when the work is 
finished. 

When Arranging Supper 

For a chidren’s party, give a great 
deal of thought to the &ppearance of the 
dishes. Coloured creams and jellies are 
always appreciated, and everything should 
be made to seem as grown up as possible. 
String in the Kitchen 

Is apt to become entangled, and often 
is was in consequence. Instead, take 
an ordinary tin funnel, a, few pence 
only, hang it up, and put a ball of string 
in it. Draw the end of string through 
the funnel. 

When Steaming a Pudding 

Do not meee Leaps Revco tok instead 
take a piece of gre aper, lay it over 
the puddi 4 tis econeed side downwards. 
Then roll the edges of the paper tightly 


the steam cannot enter. 
To Whip Cream. 

Procure thick cream and see that both 
whisk and basin are very clean. Carry 
out the ee in a cool place, and, if 
possible, by an open window. Sweeten 
and flavour the cream, and beat with a wire 
whisk till stiff. 

When Blectric Light 

And gas are not available, light s 
datice-room with reflector-lamps hung well 
above the heads of the dancers. Candles 
are apt to gutter and spell ruin for coats 
and and flicker with the draught 
caused by dancing. 
Lace Curtains. 

I find the most economical as well 
are those of Madras muslin. 
They can be easily washed and got up at 

utting them into water, 
ft and get rid of all the 
dust, then let them s in cold water all 
night. Next morning rinse well, and thea 
wash in a warm lather, squeezing them 
well to get rid of all the dirt. Rinse. and 
then wring carefully, or, better still, pass 
through a wringer Spread s cloth on the 
floor and pin the curtain on it, or if space 
is limited, fold the curtain exactly in half 
before pinning. it out. Do not pin the 
curtain tightly or the pin marks will show. 


A TOILET OUTFIT Laie es 
Much interest is being en in | 

i ing i i bich The Oatine 

interesting aati pie i tied 

ightful Toilet Prepara: 

riod they will send 


ta ; 
Batt which contains a small cample ie 
of eight Ouatine Preparations. 4 gs 
delightful Preparations are cke 4 
handsome Case which can be ad for 
asking. Send to-day and make a person 


Liidreee, The Oatine Co., 1894 Oatine 
Buildings, Borough, London, 5.E. 


EARSON’S 
oO 


i Don't envy your fil 
0 neighbours” 
% pright brasses. A 


f FATHER’S POISONED LEG 
: & CHILDREN’S RINGWORM. 
Cured by Magic Baim. 


* | WANT all my fellow-workmen to know how. Zam. Buk saved. my leg, 
! I which was so badly poisoned that I feared I should lose it.” These 
are words used by Mr. Alfred J..Quint, 87 Hartingdon Street, Chatham, 
Kent, when telling # reporter of remarkable recent experiences in his 
family. 
ee Wien on my way to play football,” Mr. Quint began, “a. friend 
offered me a lift in his ae I sli; from the step and: one of the 
wheels passed over my legs, cu’ them badly. The injury was 
dressed. and: bandaged, but.a faw weeks later the left leg swelled to an 
alarming size. A doctor pronounced it s. very bad case of blood- 
poisoning, and esid mp en, erg most likely have to be cut off. 

' Phe doctor then a. big cut in. my leg near the knee, and 
applied dressing to draw out the poisonous matter. As the: doctor's 
treatment was doing no good he wanted me to kave tite leg cut in 
another place, or go inte hospital for an operation. 

“ Before. consent to ano operation, however; I decided’ to try 


‘Globe” alone biauid, 24... 64. and ow 
can give the  gpoereé ; ‘S 
{;\ “Globe” chine AIMEE Ace. Lat. 
Bt Bow, Lendan., E.. 
Gsiithe shine of — = 
Wii), surpassing prit- 
va liance—the shine er 
that lasts—the wl 


y 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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Zam-Buk. The balm. soon: drew. the badi matter from the. wound! and: took the 
firey ; swelling down. » with Zam-Buk tha poison was entirely 
= drawn from my and: the: big: wound healed up with: strong new skin. When I 


met the doctor told: him. of Zam-Buk’s; wonderful cure, he said,“ You’rea lucky 
fellow to have got your lag healed in such a.short time.” = 

. “Listen. also.te what.Zam-Buk.did. for oun ebildren. Lizzie. (8), and: Ivy, (5). hoth 
had ringworm on: the headj Ivy’ particularly bad. My wife: tried chea 
ointments until, seeing how uselesa they, were, ahe tried Zam: Buk instead. Zam-Bu 

’ quickly, soothed the children’s irritation and destroyed the ringworm at: its. root and 
left each child’s scalp beautifully clean and healthy. We are great believers in 
Zam-Buk in our home now.” . 


; writa for a free epecimen copy af 
—- THE — 


you SMALLHOLDER, 
the paper that tells you everything worth 
knowing about. Gardens, Allotments, 
| AVE Poultry-Keeping, Bee-Keeping, and similar 
pursuits. Address a postcard to the 


Publisher, “The Smallholder,” 28 Maiden 


A i EX Lane, London, W.C., and a free. specimen 
; é copy will be sent to you. 


“VASELINE” 


WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS, 
| LETS THE HAIR GROW. . Prove the economy of Wood-Milne. Heels this way— 


HAT’S the secret: of its marvellous success. It Fetes the hair grow. No 
forcing, massaging, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with 
“Vaseline” Hair Fonic. It lets the hair grow by 

removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful gevm life. It penetrates the: ecalp, 
and gets right down to tle roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the. tender 
hair, so that it can fight through. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for the hair. It is a real haip fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to 
Plant life. It is both a skin and hair food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation delicately 
Perfumed, aud is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the 
Best Hair Pomie because it removes the actusl source of trouble in the scalp and 
lets the hair grow. Sold im battles. Prices: 1/«, 2/-, and 3/- per bottle. 
If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will ba sent, Post Free, ta any address in 
the United Kingdom. upon receipt of Postal Order. 


“ 


Wear a different pair of boots. on alternative days— 

one pair with Wood-Milnes, one pair 
without. 

We'll say nothing about the relative comfort. When 


one pair calls for the cobbler, inspect the condition of the 
Wood-Milne pair. Be your own: judge and: jury all’ in one. 


WOOD-MILNE 
Rubber Heels 


If they really are Wood-Milne, they outlast four leather 
heels—result is boots keep shape and last as long again. 


t 


By the name on the heels shall. you know them, 
From all bootmakers. 


FREE—A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, EXPLAINING THE USES OF ALL THE 
“VAGELINE” PREPARATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


SS 


The word “Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Cueseprouch WEANUFACTURING Co., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.O.° 


—J want every Colonial reader of P. W. to help to 


\ 
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Haskins got up and promptly retaliated by upper-cutti 
da." bobby" on te polit of heey, 
, He was arrested and condemned to be shot. Mr, 
Eoring, the American consul, expcstvlated vigorous! 
but vainly, and on the following morning Haskins ws 
marched out to execution. The English consul wag 
just preparing to hoist the Union Jack in the field opposite 
and seeing what was happening ht rushed across to Me. 
Loring and seized the American flag. Then bursting 
his way through the soldiers he ran up to the dooniel 
man and flung both the Union Jack and Stars and Stripes 
over his shoulders. ‘ Now fire on those if you dare!” 
he cried, and the Chilian officer in command was afraid 
to give the order. Mr. Haskins was marched back to 
prison and subsequently released. 


Enxrst wants to know the origin of the saying: 

“The weakest go to the wall.” “My 

‘Ware own idea,” he writes, “ is that it comes 

Wall! from a village called Shotteswall, about 

four miles from here. In Shotteswall 

Church, which dates back to about 1600, there were 

formerly no seats except a few which were built into the 

wall. fore the preacher began his sermon he used to 

say: ‘The weakest go to the wall,” and the oldest villagers 
would go and sit down in the stone scats.”’—— : 

1 should be sorry to help shatter any local tradition, 
Ervest, but I fear that the phrase you refer to had 
a much more general and less-pleasing © i In days 
when such luxuries as local sanitary authorities had not 
been invented, our ancestors used to solve the problem 
of how to get rid of dirty water or tins of refuse by empty- 
ing them out of the window into the street below. Any- 
body who walked along close to the houses was therefore 
liable to receive a bucketful of apme filth over his best 
suit. For this reason everyone used to walk as near the 
middle of the read as possible, and, when two people met, 
the weakest usually “went to the wall," preferring 
to run the risk of a pailful of water than s quarrel with 


Gust now we are having stirring time at Henrietta 
Street. Pig things ar doing. 

“Wait and We have evolved great schemes 

See.” before, but we've never done anything 

: quite iy big as the surprise that busy 

~ brains are now ring for you. 

The secrecy erred at German naval dockyards 

fs as nothing to that which is being preserved among 
the ataff of our Schemes and Ideas Department. 

The stzain of these stirring times nas been so great 

that Mr. P. Doubleyou has been obliged te go to Greece 

to recoup his shattered forces. By the way, he will tell 

you all about his tour next week. 
Semmes it would quite spoil the secret if we were to 
a 


* Here’s an awkward position to be in,” declares A. G. M. 
and he details his trouble. “Two firm 

What to do pals, David and Jonathan—both friends 
with Half- of mine—dispute over some trivial matter, 
a-Crowp.. and make a bet. The wager can't be 
settled satisfactorily.. Both declare they 

have won, and neither will pay. Result, estrangement, 


° . . ‘ + be ? . . . @ 
div to aoa inal Bor i fe ee oe apemach: his strong adversary. gloominess, and misery on both sides. David, to banish 


the general unhappiness, determines to pay up his half- 


in the words of a famous statesman, we must ask you 


to “ Wait and See.” J. M. M, is anxious to know something about the 
* Wait an » ng 


origin of saluting, and ether it has 

a parallel in other countries.—— 
Salate. ‘o salute another man is an old and 
honourable custom, J. M. M., and 


coin at his friend’s side—they lunch together. The 
same evening a registered letter is delivered at David's 
house, it contains the identical half-crown. David can’t 
abear to keep the money. What should he do?” 


1 mave received a very gloomy letter from J. B., Ports- 


Why Should “aa aioe bis & i “ee thee is nothing. Bete be weevil: SbOnt it had greatly ag ae weak eli eect hee 
Friends Dis- always laughing st him, he says, and its origin in the‘days when everyone except & Kave to three poor children, if sent to the Fresh Air Fund, 


to carry weapons. A man meeting another in those times 
would hold up his right-hand to show that he had no 
hostile intention, and the stranger would thereupon return 
the courtesy. So when you mect churlish and stupid 
ls, who brag that they would never salute anybody 
coon as good as he is and a bit better ”), you can gently 
remind them that they are only behaving a8 slaves 
formerly used to. i 
Saluting has always been prevalent as & mark of 
respect and friendliness amongst all the more advanced 
nations. It is only in the very lowest types of humanity, 
Such as the Hottentots and the aborigines of Australia, 
that the custom is unknown. Naval salutes, which are 
now carried out with blank cartridge, were formerly 
fired from shotted guns, This was due to the fact that 
the weapons were always kept loaded, and that it was 
both troublesome and risky to withdraw the charge. 
gpa toe of this, rather a curious incident occurred in 
1850, when the captain of H.M.S. Meander, having been 
informed by an American whaler that war had broken 
out between France and Germany, entered Tahiti harbour 
with loaded guns. Here he found the story was untrue, 


»-eourage. ~ discouraging him. 

“No matter what I propose to do,” 
he writes, “‘ they always jeer at me an make me feel 
incompetent. hen I took up carpentry they thought 
it a grand joke to keep asking when I should have my 
bookcase finished, till at last I gave the whole. thing P in 
disgust. It was the same when I went in for a working 
model of a steamer ; and now that I have been discussing 
the advisability of attending evening classes during the 
coming winter they have started again. I tell you 
it makes me feel mad when I hear them make some 
remark such as, ‘Ah, John, you won't forget your old 
pals when you go to Oxford University.’ °—— 

It is very hard indeed, J. B., and your friends are very 
foolish. Sarcasm of this kind has blighted many 4 
promising genius. One would think that people would be 
only too proud to help a friend who is anxious to get on, 
and probably your folks have no real desire at heart 
to discourage you. Your plan, I think, is to pay no 
attention to the unseemly remarks made in your hearing, 
but to continue doing your best. Some day, when you 
have done something worthy of praise, your friends 


And should Jonathan hear its story, and follow his chum’s 
example, their little difference will have been the means of 
brightening six dismal lives, And peace with honour 
would follow, . 


_—— 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £3,099 6s. 3:d. 


ae he 3s.; Mra, Shaw, £1; F. Thomason, 10s.; A. E.T., 
1s. 6d.; F. J. Povey, 18.; F. E. G., 1s. 6d.; G. Deane, 1s.; Arrange, 
Manchester, 2s.; E. M. C., 10s.; Kileen Fryer, 38.; Miss Williame, 
2s. 6d.; Bon-Accord, 28. 6d.; A. E. D., 5s.; Misa M. Nelgan, 
4s. 6d.; B. M. S., 108.; Ignotus, 5s.; FE. Park. 2g. 3d.; Miss Finke, 
6s.; Story Teller, 1s. 6d.; Miss K. Gudgin, 5s.; C. FP. Ross, 10s.; 
Anon., 28, Gl; H H., 9d.; E. M. Hadley, 28.; Anon., 108.; 
Richardson, 2s.; W. 8. Mansfield, 3s.; T. D. Chute, 10s.. laby 
Joan Charlton, 5s. 3d.; M. and FE. W., 3s.; E.R. C., 2s. 3d 
M. Aurigny, 2s. 6d.; Boston, Lincs, 23. 6d.; Mrs, Davis, 3s; 
A. BK. T., 58.; Mrs. Green, £1; Mrs. Vaughan Williams, £2 23.; 
A. M. B., 58. 3d.; Mrs. J. M. Hurley, £1 85.; Mrs, O'Hara, 58.; 
Beryl Hanson, 3s.; Scaside Nippers, 2s. 6d.; M. and F.. 10s; 
If. M. C., ls.; M. and A. F., 5s.; F. M. T., 68.; L. S., £2 28.; A 
Cheltentam Teacher, 2s. 3d.; L. A, and W., 2s. 3d.; J. H. Burzess 


will see their mistake and wish they had been kinder. ee saat fac being charged, he was unable to | Gryii.’ 1as., A.C ‘M.A. B., £1 1s.; Two Worms, 2s. ‘.; 
I am reminded that, for this same reason, many readers | ute the French Mag. Fox Glove, 1s. 6d.; H. Harrison, 48. 60.; Misses Carter, 3s.: Mrs. 
Strachan, 10s.; Anon., 68.; Minnie, 9d.; 1. 7., Woburn Sanda, 


are often afraid to enter our Triplets Competition. They 
fear their friends will laugh at them. Never mind whether 
they jeer at you or not, send in your attempts in accor- 
dance with the conditions given on Page 209; and 
should you be a winner, then the laugh assuredly will be 
yours, 


L; KB 
Is. 6d.; Rona’s Birthday, £1; Jackie, South Africa, 23. 61.; 
C.D. P., 58. 3d.; Ruby Abel, is. 8d.; Sonny and Eric Gammon, 
£1; Minnie, Cardiff, 3s.; H. C., 108.; M. Collmg Wells, 10-.; lo 
Nab,” 3s8.; Thankoffering from J. EF. and D. I! 1 


A. B. Craig, £1 1s.; Ian and Keith, 1s. 64.; C. A. P, & M.; 
R. EL J, £1; W. C.J, £1. Ia 
s. 6d.; Cleeve, 58.; Cape 


Trars is grocer, and he writes to protest against the 
statement that all tradesmen swindle 

The Grocer's customers willingly. ‘Take my own 
Dilemma. case,” he says. “A lady walked into 
my shop the other day and asked to 

taste some American cheese. At the time I am s king 


; 7 . : 
* We have just bought a new F t for our sitting- of the best American cheese was selling at 7d. per Ib. She 


F. E., 1s. 
‘ ; z Pansy Court, 1s. 6d.; U. A. D., §3.; C. If. Crispe, £1; K. L, Gesdard, 
” writes “While I tasted five different oncs, and then said: ‘Have you | 5s; mith, 28. 6d.; Nancy Knight, $d Ms KN Somersitia 
. hainks ki a ic a le was nothing better, something about 8d. per Ib? I don’t un. Se mee Ci oe es Ruby, and Ruthie, Is. oti 
Concerning elping the man nail i lown this care much for the taste o these. As it happened, I had rs. Wilson Thom, £1; F. 8. Anderson, 7s. 6d Radcliffe, 


Carpets. _ morning I could not help wondering how | jaif a cheese under the counter, the fellow half to one 


long carpets have been used in England. “7. 6 : > larke, non., 108.; L. F., 58.; Gladys and Irene (sts 
Did our ancestors go in for these luxuries, or were they she had already tasted. Iv anid: ‘Certainly, ma'am! | Se Lover, of Children, 105.; "Tn C Sauce Ei say Surjlis of 


Here is one at 8d. per Ib.’ After tasting it she said: 
‘Ah, that’s better; I will take 3 lb. of that.’ Now, 
| Mr. Editor, what would you have done if you had been 
laced in the same predicament ? That customer would 
ave gone elsewhere if I had not charged the extra penny, 
and the case is only one out of many.”—— 
Customers of that type certainly place you in a very 
awkward position, Traps. As a would-be honest 
tradesman you have my sincerest sympathy.” The harm 
in the sort of action you mention does not consist in 
swindling the customer, but in the weakening effect which 
| it has upon your own character. You cannot be constantly 
‘ deceiving people, even if it is their own fault, without 
exercising a decidedly bad influence upon your own 


: A P A ; on- | rectitude and self-respect. It seems to me a point on 
ee ence Pens tie sl a ee which it is very. difficult to lay down a hard-and-fast law, 
with parquet flooring, cork lino, eat other ingenious but I think as near an approach to absolute honesty as 


. ; . 8 | we can get is the surest road to lasting happiness. 
aed os teenie t refuse @ carpet factory if On even material grounds a tradesman who has the 


en reputation for strict integrity surely gains in some direc- 
tions what he loses in others. 


content with the bare floor ?»—— 
; Carpets have been in use several hundred years now, 
G. V., though up till comparatively recent times they 
were more or less a prerogative of the rich. Probably the 
first person to use them in England was Eleanor of 
Castile, the wife of Edward I. The custom did not 
catch on amongst the English nobles, who regarded it as 
effeminate, and stuck to their rush-covered floors. Even 
three hundred years later Queen Mary preferred rushes 
to any other form of floor-covering. 

In James I.’s reign a gentleman called Sir Francis 
Crane, evidently the Sir William Treloar of his day, 
started a carpet factory at Mortlake. From that time, 
carpets became steadily more common and more reason- 


MT. 
W. J. Mc¥ean, 10s. 6d.; Miss HWebblethwaite, 1s. 6d.; P. A.C. 
9d.; Charles F. Sto!lmeyer, £2; Woolford, 5s. 1d.; J. B. Dunlop, 


Henry, 2s. 6d.; Jas. Anderson, 1s. 
A. F, ¢., 2s.; G. W. M., 28. 3d.; ©. M. Cave, £3. 
Cotzecten : Cunteen of H.M.S. Roxburgh, £1 10s.; W. Birtw istle, 


2s. 3d 3d.; ‘ - 3 
Mies Pook, of Umsigna, £4 28. l0d.; Major W. C. C. Ash, 
£8 4s. 6d.; Dan Church, lis.; Mrs. J. A. Marshall, 133. 6d; 
Monica Mills, 59. 3d.; Leslie Menser, £2 158, 6d.; Sergt. Brine and 
Friends, 10s.; Faura Davies, £2; WiHtiam T. Teftley, 13s 64.1 
L. F. P., 6s.; Sam Tove, Bei John Linsley, 4s. 8d.; V.W.M. Clod, 
matle?.. ber the Stewahd,. 108,; K. B., 4s.: Gerard S. Morton, 
£5 143, 5d.; M. M., 58. 6d.; HUM.S. Pembroke, per Rev. W M. 
Lod, £8 2s.; George Burgess, 4s. 


Grand (P.1W.) total, £3,192 10s. 0)d. 
Se 


POUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - <- * 


make our second special competition | F. M. has heard the following story and wants to know. 


ACornerfor a success. I think I am right in if it is true. “An Englishman,” he F] 

Colonials. saying that P. W. is the only English| Under Two writes, “ was once ordered to be shot e « « Corporation Limited 
ED oa se suena Rae big contest Flags. without trial by some foreign (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 

for Over-scas readers. Possibly this is use efforts authorities, and the British consul Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


by other papers in this direction have not received | protested strongly against such an outrageous crime. 
sufficient support in the past. The = org of our hen the man was marched out, the consul flung the 
first experiment, however, was quite su cient justifica- | Union Jack over him, and warned them- that the British 
tion for a second contest, and if every Over-seas reader | Government would regard it as a casus belli if the fired 
will spread the news of these competitions among his | on the British tlag. This strong action had the Seaived 
friends, Colonial contests will become regular feature. } effect, and the man was subsequently berated.” —— 
Now have a try for Colonial Triplets No. 2. Wehave| I think you must be alluding to an incident which 
not given you any coupon to fill up, because in some | occurred at Valparaiso about thirty years ago, I’. M. 
sgh of the Empire it is difficult, and perhaps impossible, so, you have not got the facts quite right. An American 
get extra copies of the paper, 80 you can just write your | sailor, by name Haskins, was ninging in the street, when 
Triplets on a piece of paper. a Chilias’ policeman knocked him down with sword, 


—s over — £6,000,000 cutm 
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Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


CASH FOR COLONIALS 


“Triplets” Contest for Overseas Readers. 
> result of our first Colonial Competition proved so satisfactory, and the number of 


vies received so 
‘ded to conduct another compe 


exceeded even our most sanguine expectations, that we have 
tition which, as before, ths . 


be open only to readers living 


jde the British Isles. That includes, of course, readers living in foreign countries. 


TRIPLETS ARE. 
bk take SS of the four 


firat column 


phrase 
add 


TD 
vist You Have To Do : : 
hat we wish you todo is to make “ Triplets " 

, any of the following phrases : 

Cotoniacs Woutp Like 


Wen Enxcianp Carts 
Bexeato Tue Fae 


Tom Gos Campine 

‘ou may make your “ Triplets” from any of the 

» phrases; and remember #9 not necessar 

vop the initial letters in the order in whic 
io. appear in their respective ; 

the examples given above, not for use, will 
Jiow you how the initial letters of the phrases 
siosen may be transposed to suit your own 
onvenience in making your “ Triplets.” 


Rules with which Competitors Must Comply. 


.~ When you have thought out a “Triplet” write 
ut iece of ,» and add your name 
i to a postal order for 


cis shilling, amd place it in am envelope addressed to the 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 
Here are examples which will show you at a 
glance how to make “Triplets.” Please rote 
that you must not use any of these examples: 
Exaqurie Tairiat. 


Presse. 
Colonials Would Like PGF” Loyalty Without Cant 


When England Calls §g@gj~ We Come Eagerly 
Beneath The Flag JQ” Thousands Bravely Fight 
Tom Goes Camping QQ" Gale Capsizes Font 


Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
England: You may, if you like, send two different 
“Triplets” with one postal-order for a shilling. [f, 
however, you want to send more than two “Tyipists” 
you must attach a second postal order for a shiling 
when sending them in. A postal crder for one shi.lin 

must be sent for every two “Triplets” you sen 

Each “Triplet” must be written on a separate ehoet of 
paper, her with your name and address. Mark your 
envelope “ Colonial No. 2” in the top left-hand corzer. 


2.—All attempts must arrive on or before Moxray, 
Ducempen 19TH. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

3.—The postal orders must be made ape to 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and should be crossed “ & Co.” 
in the manner shown on page 209. The number of 
the postal order should alec be written on the sheets of 
paper on which you have written your “ Triplets.” 

4.—The whole amount of prize money received will 
be divided amongst prizewinuera by the Editor of 
Pearson's Weebly. 

5.—Readers living in the British Isles, which includes 
those living in the Channel Isles and other British 
islands near the British coast, are not eligible to enter 
thie competition. 


6.—The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard 


to the loss or non-delivery of any attempts submitted. 


7.—No correspondence will be entered into in connee- 
tion with the competition. 


A 


TEHO Irs POLLYOOLYW. ? 
Ske is the charming child heroine whose adventures are being told in Pearson’s 
Macazins by yc ome the creator of “The Lady Noggs.” Be sure you read 


about P 


. You will love this human little girl. See 


PHARSON’'S MAGAZINZE 


NOW SELLING. 


PRICE 6d. 


DECEMBER. ‘JANUARY, 1911. fignting #e Frese 


GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 
. CHILDREN LIKE. 


, are those which .are given by means of a 
Jig-Saw Map,-which consists of a map cut 
into a number of odd-shaped pieces, 
like the one in the illustration, which 
you have to fit together. A more useful 
and profitable pastime could not be 
imagined, and for children, in particular, 
Jig-Saw Maps are invaluable. Maps of 
England and Wales are now ready, and 
those of other countries may be had on 
erder. Jig-Saw Maps cost 3s. 6d. each, in 
strong box, post free. Address orders to 
Pearaon’s Jig-Saw Maps, 28 Maiden Lane, 

London, W.C. 


ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a senger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each acctdent—not the first claim only. 


Ste raicway INSURANCE, 


£1 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 spenely aaranteed by 
THB OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB ORATION, 
LIMITED, 3% to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notice 
of @aim, ander the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the lecal 

repre. tive of any person killed by an acc:- 

£2,000 dent in Britain or Ireland to the passenger 

suaiangus te ae io ich the pacers wis evens asa 

ing servants in railway eo! vans), 

and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, at her, . jon, 

Ingurance Coupon on this page, or the pe in which it is, 

with his, or her, usual signature, written in in eal pencil, on the 

space provi at the foot. Thig paper may be at his, or ber, 

place of abode, so long as the — ia signed. 

PROVIDED the - gum shall be paid to the lea! 

representative of such person jujured, should death result froin 
such sccident with tha 
notice ef the accident be given within three days of ite occurrence 

the event of a person, not being a way eervant 

en duty, nor a euicide, nor engaged fe an Iliegal act, 

& | role) having the current nomber of Pearson's Weekly on hin, 

or ber, at the time of being killed by g railway a.°i- 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by en @ecident to ony 

which he, or she, may be travelling as‘@ passenger, ihe 


I re, tative of the will receive the sum of ONR 
HUNDHED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed. of not, pro- 
set notice in every case be given to 
c 


One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of Ag who meets his death by accident wh 
acy = 

or *, 


hie, ion, the Insurance Coupon on 
inw 


g 
within three days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at bis 
or her, place of abode. 80 song as the coupon is sigoed, 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represents: = 
of ay 9 dying as the direot and sole result of Jajuries infic:e! 
spon him (or her) within the United Kingdom by @ falling s°« 

ane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty-fear hours {7° 


the recelpt of the injuries, that he (or she) shall prior to !'+ 
accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance-Tickes im the s;~ ° 
provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall not at the time be on .' = 


aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, and thag notice of ‘6 
accident be given to the Corporation within three days of 6 
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Accident and Guarantee Company, Lin:!ted, 
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PITMANS. |G 
SCHOOL |i 


Only Address; SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W:C:. 


Business Education for Boys 
Secretarial Training for Girls . 
Preparation for All Exams 

Principal : BERNARD DE BEAR, late Examiner London Chamber of Commerce. _ 


we FREE SITUA TIONS BUREAU ~* | 


NOTE. 


- THE SZORETARY, 


ao 


oN 


a 


Pitman’s School Situations Bureau, is 


NEARLY aie VACANCIES 
AT DISPOSAL ANNUALLY 


“OVER 60.000 PLACED. 


Write To-day for Pitman’s Prospectus.. 


‘| an invaluable Guide to Parents and Students. Gratis and post free. 
Address (mentioning No. 26) 


PITMAN’S SCHOOL, 
SQIUTHAMPTON ROW, w.c. 
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‘Here is.a camera that wil: 
-g0 into.a waistcoat pocket. 
.. The ‘« ENSIGNETTE ” ds.e ner and perfet minin: 
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Mental Alertness 


is an effect traceable to definite: causes. 


Fry’s Pure Cocoa 
creates mental vigour, feeds brain cit, sea acs 
the loss of tissue inseparable ‘tromi: work and play. 


Easily assimilated because of certain special processes 
of manufacture employed by the Pioneer Firm, whose 


; experience extends over the: thy igthr ® jand. 20th 
centuriés.~ niet eae eS, 


ews? 


